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ALBANIA. Oct. 27.—British Admiralty statement about the mined 
destroyers. (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 30.—The Prime Minister sent a message to the Secretary- 
General of U.N.O., protesting against “unauthorized penetration of 
British warships into Albanian waters”. It said that four British war- 
| ships entered Albanian waters on Oct. 22 “‘attempting to provoke 

incidents”, and were violating Albanian Sovereignty. This was the 
second time it had happened. Several British aeroplanes also flew over 
Albanian territory without authority. The Prime Minister complained, 
in a second message, of incidents “provoked by Greek monarchist- 
Fascists”. 

Nov. 5.—The Prime Minister was informed by the U.S. Government 
that the U.S. political mission had been recalled. Assurances from the 
| Government that it would recognize agreements with the U.S.A. were 
a “pre-requisite to U.S. recognition . . . in accord with the established 
practice of this Government”, but ‘‘Albania has failed to affirm its 
recognition of the validity of bilateral instruments” between the two 
countries. 


ARGENTINA. Nov. 3.—A 2-year agreement was signed with Spain, 
providing for the sale of foodstuffs, cotton, wool, oils, etc., and the 
purchase of minerals, textiles, etc., and the building of ships in Spain 
for the Argentine. Spain secured a loan of 350 million pesos for 
3 Years. 


AUSTRALIA. Oct. 31.—Mr. Chifley was elected leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party by the new Caucus, and Dr. Evatt, deputy 
leader. Seven new members were elected Ministers, and Mr. Chifley 
allocated the portfolios as follows: Prime Minister and Treasurer, 
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Mr. Chifley; Minister for External Affairs and Attorney-General, });. 
Evatt; Labour and National Service, Mr. Holloway; Air and Ciyi! 
Aviation, Mr. Drakeford; Vice-President of Executive Council, \{; 
Scully; Supply and Shipping, Senator Ashley; Reconstruction and 
Defence, Mr. Dedman; Transport and Eternal Territories, Mr. Ward: 
Postmaster-General, Senator Cameron; Information and Immigration, 
Mr. Caldwell; Interior, Mr. Johnson; Health and Social Services 
Senator McKenna; Commerce and Agriculture, Mr. Pollard; Water 
and Housing, Mr. Lemmon; Munitions, Senator Armstrong; Army. 
Mr. Chambers; Trade and Customs, Senator Courtice; Navy, Mr. 
Riordan; and Reparations, Mr. Barnard. ; 


AUSTRIA. Oct. 25.—Agreement was reached by the Allied Council 
that Austria was to have the right to control all her indigenous resources 
and use them fully in the Austrian economy. 

The Allied Council issued a statement that after the British and 
Soviet representatives had expressed criticism of the Government it 
had agreed on a resolution saying that the Government’s policy had 
led to unrest among workers. The Government were requested to take 
immediate steps to remedy the situation and stabilize prices. They 
were told to put forward a plan within 30 days for the recovery of 
industrial production as well as a plan to cover exports and imports. 

Oct. 27.—The train services were much curtailed owing to the shor- 
tage of fuel. 

Oct. 29.—Parliament opened to face a very serious fuel and power 
crisis, as negotiations for coal from Poland had broken down, supplies 
from the Ruhr were reduced, and those hoped for from Czechoslovakia 
had not arrived. 

Oct. 30.—Parliament, in secret session, unanimously passed resolu- 
tions asking for the withdrawal of all occupation troops, the return to 
Austrian administration of all factories occupied by the Allies, and 
repatriation of all displaced persons. 

Nov. 4.—The Tass Agency published a list of properties seized by 
the Nazis which had been handed back to their owners. 

Nov. 6.—The Chancellor announced that rations were to be in- 
creased from 1,200 calories to 1,550. He also thanked the Russians for 
handing back a small amount of farmland, and was sure that the other 
occupying Powers would do likewise, so that Austria could freely 
control her own territory. 

Nov. 7.—Trade agreement signed with France. (see France.) 

Nov. 8.—The Vice-Chancellor in England. (see Great Britain.) 


BELGIUM. Nov. 1.—Notes were delivered in London, Washington, 
Paris, and Moscow asking that the Council of Foreign Ministers should 
invite the Government to be represented in discussions on the future 
of Germany. 


BRAZIL. Oct. 30.—Air transport agreement signed. (see Great 
Britain.) 
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BULGARIA. Oct. 27.—The General Election was held. 

Oct. 28.—The Ministry of the Interior announced that the Father- 
land Front had won 364 seats, and the Opposition 101. Of the Govern- 
ment seats 277 went to Communists. (The Fatherland Front was 
composed of Communists, Agrarians, Social Democrats, and the 
7Zveno Union.) 

Nov. 4.—British statement about the elections. (see Great Britain.) 


BURMA. Oct. 23.—Saw Ba U Gyi, a Karen, was appointed Informa- 
tion Member of the Governor’s Executive Council. 

Nov. 3.—The Anti-Fascist League passed resolutions advocating 
application for membership of U.N.O. and demanding the cessation of 
the exploitation of Burma’s resources by foreign interests, the handing 
over to Burmese concerns of Government-sponsored enterprises and 
industries, the opening of diplomatic relations with foreign countries, 
the withdrawal of foreign troops, and other measures. 

The League also adopted a resolution expelling all Communists. 

The Governor dissolved the Legislative Council. 

Thakin Ba Sein, leader of “Burma for the Burmese’”’ party, said his 
party would co-operate with Britain to attain freedom. 


CHILE. Oct. 24.—Sefior Gonzalez Videla, a Left-wing Republican, 
was elected President by Congress by 138 votes to 46. 

Nov. 1.—Members of the Cabinet were announced as follows: 
Minister of the Interior, Sefior Vuavas; Foreign Affairs, Sefior Gomez; 
Education, Sefior Valdivia; Labour, Sefior Laighton (All Radicals); 
Public Works, Sefior Labarea; Agriculture, Sefior Concha; Coloniza- 
tion, Sefior Tapia (Communists); Defence, Sefior Sanfuentes; Health, 
Seftor Salas; Justice, Sefior Fuenzalida (Liberals); Finance and 
Economy, Sefior Wachholtz (a technician). 


CHINA. Oct. 21.—Chiang Kai-shek met Chou En-lai in Nanking. 

Raising of status of Diplomatic Mission to India. (see India.) 

Oct. 27.—Antung was captured by Government forces, and fighting 
was reported from Chefoo. 

Oct. 30.—Negotiations in Nanking for a truce between the Govern- 
ment and the Communists broke down. 

Nov. 4.—A treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation was 
signed with the U.S.A., by which citizens of either country were 
granted freedom of travel, residence, and trade in the other country. 
America, however, reserved the right to grant special treatment in trade 
matters to Cuba and the Philippines. 

Fighting continued in the Shantung peninsular. 

Nov. 7.—Government military officials in Peking reported that 
Antung had been bombed by 6 Russian aircraft. 

Nov. 8.—General Chiang Kai-shek ordered all Government troops 
to cease fire, except in the case of troops defending their present 
positions. 
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CYPRUS. Oct. 23.—Statement by the Colonial Secretary. (see Greg; 
Britain.) 

The Ethnarchic Council cabled to the British Government to say “op 
behalf of the people” that they “reject categorically and with indignation 
any solution of the Cyprus question not granting their national liberty 
by union with Greece, which constitutes our only national claim anq 
aspiration”. 

The Government published a 10-year development plan, costing 
some £6 million. 

Nov. 10.—The Ethnarch in a message to the people said he hoped 
Britain would give Cyprus to “‘mother Greece’’. He then left for Athens 
at the head of a delegation. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Oct. 25.—Heinrich Joeckl, former commander 
of Terezin concentration camp, was executed. 

Oct. 27.—The frontier with Poland, which had been closed since 
August, was opened to allow the entry of Jews who believed their 
lives to be endangered by the passions aroused during the Polish 
electoral campaign. 

Oct. 28.—Independence Day was celebrated. The keynote of the 
speeches was determination that henceforth the country should be 
wholly national, without minorities. President Benesh signed a law for 
the introduction of a two-year plan to raise the output of primary goods 
10 per cent above 1937 level in spite of the 20 per cent decrease in 
population caused by the transfer of Sudeten Germans. 

Oct. 29.—The last transfer of Germans took place at Karlovy Vary, 
Since the beginning of the year 750,000 had been sent to the Russian 
zone, and 1,415,135 to the American. (The total permitted under the 
Potsdam agreement was 2,500,000. This left some 311,000 in Czecho- 
slovakia, who were allowed to remain for various reasons. 

Oct. 30.—A Government commission was established to investigate 
claims of foreigners for compensation under the nationalization 
decrees. 

Nov. 1.—The Foreign Under-Secretary informed the foreign press 
that all genuine claims for having introduced capital would be met in 
full in foreign currency. Agreement from the U.S. State Department 
had been obtained. 

Nov. 4.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs in London. (see 
Great Britain.) 


DENMARK. Oct. 22.—A Memorandum from the Government to the 
British Government about the Danes in South Schleswig was published. 
It said Denmark did not wish for the Danish element of the German 
population to be included within her frontiers, and referred instead to 
the resolution passed by Parliament on July 9 pledging support to the 
Government for a policy which would, (1) assure “common civic and 
democratic rights” to the Danes of S. Schleswig; (2) lead to the re- 
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removal of the German refugees there; and (3) safeguard the nation’s 
interests during coming international negotiations about the future of 
Germany. 
Nov. 7.—A trade agreement with Russia was ratified, by which she 
was to receive food and livestock to the value of over £5 million. 
Denmark was to obtain raw materials to the value of £1,300,000. 


EGYPT. Oct. 26.—The Arabic press in Cairo reported that Sidky 
Pasha, in a statement on board the aeroplane on his way from London, 
said, “Britain has accepted the unity of Egypt with the Sudan under the 
Egyptian Crown”’. 

Oct. 27.—The Presidency of the Council of Ministers issued a 
statement on the treaty talks held in London, saying: ““The talks resulted 
in fresh and marked progress over the Alexandria negotiations. The 
British side presented new formulas, which will now be submitted to the 
Egyptian delegation.” It also appealed to the nation and the press to 
be patient and calm and refrain from forecasting developments, so as 
to avoid misunderstandings. 

Message sent to British and Egyptian Governments by the U.M.M.A. 
Party. (see The Sudan.) 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Attlee’s statement in Parliament. (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 29.—The Foreign Minister, replying to questions in the press, 
said that the exchanges in London were conversations and not negotia- 
tions, and that Mr. Attlee was free to make any statement he liked. The 
Ahram said it did not know why Great Britain insisted on her connexion 
with the Sudan. The British had no rights there, nor were they more 
sympathetic to the Sudanese than the Egyptians. The Ikhwan el 
Muslimin enjoined “‘every Egyptian and every Oriental to teach his 
children from the tenderest age to detest and anathematize the British 
Empire...’ The President of the Moslem Youth advocated a “‘silent 


_ war” of boycott and non-co-operation with the British. 


Official sources issued what they said was the text of a statement 
initialled by Mr. Bevin, brought back by Sidky Pasha, on the future of 
the Sudan. It read: ‘‘The policy which is to be followed on the Sudan 


» should be within the framework of the unity of Egypt with the Sudan 
' under one King...” The Sudanese might have the right to ultimate 
_ self-determination. In the meantime the present administration in the 


Sudan must remain, according to the 1899 Convention and the 1936 


_ Treaty, until the Sudanese were ready for self-government. The same 
_ source said Mr. Bevin proposed that British troops should evacuate 
_ Cairo, Alexandria, and other Egyptian cities by March, 1947; evacua- 
| tion to be completed by Sept. 30, 1949. 


Oct. 30.—The Prime Minister’s office issued a strongly worded 


_ denial of the alleged text of the statement initialled by Mr. Bevin. It 
_ also warned the public against rumours that were circulating. 

_ _ Nov. 10.—The Wafdist press published the alleged “‘full text of the 
| Bevin-Sidky agreement”. Sidky Pasha issued a statement declaring 
_ that the version published was inaccurate. The Wafd was placing every 
_ obstacle in the way of negotiations. Its interests were “the same as 
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those of the known organization’’, which was a social danger to Egypt, 
He regretted that the Wafd continually tried to create disorder anj 
unrest. The public, however, although the statement was incomplete, 
would see from it that the treaty would ensure Egyptian aspirations jp 
uniting Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian crown in the interests 
of the Sudanese, and in securing evacuation in the near future. 


FRANCE. Oct. 21.—It was learnt that the Government had applied tp 
the World Bank for a loan of $500 million to import equipment, ete, 
required as part of its plan for reconstruction. 

Oct. 22.—Adm. Muselier, having resigned from the Socialist 
Radical Party, founded a new one to be called ‘Union for the Defence 
of the Republic’’. 

Oct. 28.—The new Constitution was promulgated in the Fournal 
Officiel, and came into force. 

Nov. 1.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a statement to the press, advised electors 
to vote for candidates who were determined to amend the Constitution, 
He said: ‘The party system set up by the Constitution is absurd and 
out of date’. It was absurd because the State could not be built or 
made to function solely on the basis of the many and profound divisions 
between Frenchmen. No party alone had sufficient authority in the 
country really to govern. A coalition was not possible, as the differences 
between parties would prevent a consistent policy. Hence the State, 
instead of being the representative and the instrument of the interests 
of the community, would become a sort of territory to be conquered 
and divided among the parties. 

The system was out of date because of the contradictions between 
the vast financial, economic, social, imperial, military, and foreign 
problems, and the incapacity, rigidity, and partiality of the parties. 

M. Bidault, in an election address, promised stability of the franc 
and increased industrial production. 

Nov. 5.—Anglo-French financial and economic committee meetings 
in London. (see Great Britain.) 

The Government was informed by the British Government that they 
believed that a large number of illegal Jewish immigrants had em- 
barked at La Ciotat for Palestine. 

Nov. 7.—A trade agreement was signed with Austria providing for 
the exchange of goods and raw materials to a value of about £2 million. 

The Government, in a statement to the press about the sailing of 
Jewish immigrants, said Notes had been handed to the British Govern- 
ment on Aug. 23 and the U.S. Government on Sept. 28, stating the 
measures taken. Further Notes were handed to those Governments on 
Oct. 31, suggesting that a British, American, and French commission 
should be set up to examine the question and arrange for measures 0! 
control of immigrants. 

Nov. 10.—Polling for the National Assembly took place. 

Nov. 11.—Elections results were: Communists, 163 seats; M.R-?., 
160; Socialists, 93; Socialist-Radicals, 45; P.R.L., 42; Independent 
Republicans, 23; and other groups, 34. 
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GERMANY. Oct. 21.—In the municipal elections in Berlin the Social 
Democrats received 999,170 votes, the Christian Democrats 454,202, 
the Socialist Unity Party 405,992, and the Liberal Democrats 192,527. 
In all 20 boroughs of Greater Berlin Social Democrats were the leading 

arty, and in a working-class quarter in the Russian zone the Socialist 
Unity Party got only 31.8 per cent of the votes. Between go and 95 
per cent of the electorate voted. 

The elections in the Russian zone for county councils and state and 

rovincial districts resulted in a victory for the Socialist Unity Party, 
with the Liberal Democrats second, and the Christian Democrats 
third. 

Oct. 22.—The chairman of the Social Democrats, speaking at 
Neukélln, in the U.S. sector of Berlin, referred to reports of the forcible 
deportation elsewhere of many technical specialists and their families 
from radio factories in the Soviet sector of the city, and declared that his 
Party would not look on inactively if measures were taken in Germany 
that had just been branded before all the world in the Nuremberg 
judgment. It would use all the fighting tactics of the working class to 
defend the rights of the workers. 

German police, supported by U.S. police with tanks and machine- 
guns, raided several places in Stuttgart in search of the terrorists 
reponsible for the bomb explosions. They detained over 50 people. 

Reports were also current of deportations of technicians from several 
towns in the Russian zone, including Jena, and in Ber'in it was estab- 
lished that employees were taken from at least 6 factories. 

Oct. 23.—Daluege, former deputy “Protector” of Bohemia and 
Moravia, was hanged for responsibility for the execution of 1,400 
Czechs after Heydrich’s assassination. (He ordered the destruction of 
Lidice and Lezanky.) 

The Deputy Military Governor of the British zone informed the 
zonal advisory council in Hamburg that the handing over of regional 
administration to elected German bodies should be completed by Jan. 1. 
The transfer would be in conformity with the plan for the maximum 
decentralization of power “‘consistent with national unity and proper 
co-ordination of the country’s economic life’. 

Oct. 24.—The U.S. Military Government announced that ‘“‘major”’ 
German war leaders, possibly 1,000, were to be tried at Nuremberg in 
November. 

Workers from the Zeiss works received a document stating that the 
factory was being removed to Russia, and that they would be given 
contracts for 5 years’ work there. Their journey there might take 3 
weeks. Some 300 of them left, with their families and furniture, being 
given only 3 hours to get ready. Technicians were also removed from 
aircraft and other works at Stassfurt, Apolda, Halle, Leipzig, and places 
in the Chemnitz area. 

At a meeting of the four Allied commandants in Berlin Gen, Nares 
(British) asked for a statement from the Russians to clarify the situation. 
The Soviet General made no statement, and the matter was referred to 
the Allied Control Commission. 
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Oct. 27.—Two articles, supplied by the Soviet News Bureau, wer. 
published in Berlin pointing out that the workers who had left {, 
Russia—‘‘a few groups of German specialists, technicians, and qualifie; 
workers’’—had gone gladly, most of them under contract, and dozens 
more had since presented themselves to trade unions and factory 
managements and volunteered for work in Russia. They also said thy: 
the Western Allies, especially Britain and the U.S.A., had been removing 
specialists and others wholesale, and were also holding others in a camp 
at Géttingen almost as prisoners. 

Oct. 29.—The Allied Control Council, at the meeting of the ¢. 
ordinating committee, discussed the removal of Germans to Russia 
from the Soviet zone and from the Soviet sector of Berlin. The Britis) 
delegate asked the Soviet representative: ‘How many Germans were 
involved? Were they all under contracts, and were these voluntary? 
Where had the Germans been taken?” The U.S. delegate asked 
similar questions. The Soviet representative was unable to give the 
information, but agreed to discuss the questions on Nov. 4. 

Nov. 1.—The civilian internment camp at Darmstadt, in the U.S, 
zone, was transferred to German control. 


Nov. 3.—The President of the Central Committee for Social Welfare 
in the Soviet zone announced on the radio that the U.S.S.R.’s demand 
for technicians was satisfied. It was further stated that a large number of 
technical workers had asked to be transferred to the Soviet Union. 
Those transferred were allowed to send home part of their pay, to 
correspond freely, and to spend their leave with their relatives. 


Nov. 4.—The Leipzig press reported that four factories had been 
destroyed by sabotage and arson in Saxony. 

Nov. 5.—It was officially announced that a very grave food crisis had 
developed in the British zone, particularly in the North Rhine-Wes- 
phalia region, partially due to the non-arrival of expected grain 
shipments on account of the American shipping strike. Unless grain 
was received immediately, a complete breakdown of bread supplies 
was anticipated by the middle of the month. 

The deputy military governor of the U.S. zone, at a meeting of the 
Landesrat in Stuttgart, told Minister Presidents of the three States in 
the zone that he was “thoroughly disappointed” by their failure to rid 
their ranks of Nazis. Unless there was a substantial improvement 
within 60 days, the Military Government would take back the task of 
denazification. 

Nov. 6.—The Under-Secretary of War’s statement re food shortage. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Hynd’s statement re food shortage. (see Great Britain.) 

The Control Commission announced that the ration of 1,550 calories 
would remain in force in the British zone during the next 28-day 
rationing period, beginning on Nov. 11. The potato ration was to be 
increased from 8,000 to 10,000 grammes, and the cereal ration reduced 
from 1,750 to 1,500 grammes. The fish ration was also reduced. _ 

Nov. 8.—The Prime Minister of the North Rhine-Westphalia 
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region, in a statement to the British press, said he had never been so 
pessimistic about conditions. Unless food conditions improved there 
would be civil disturbances. The ration of 1,550 calories in several 
districts in the Ruhr was not being met owing to flour scarcity, an 
almost complete absence of cereals, and a scarcity of potatoes. Owing 
to this and the absence of any statement of British policy, there was a 
distinct fall in morale. Equally urgent was the lack of consumer goods 
of all kinds. There was also great despondency at the dismantling of 
factories for reparations. The Social-Democratic head of the central 
economic department of the British zone said that the dismantling of 
works on which the existence of other branches of industry depended 
was intolerable. It made people think that ‘the Allied Governments 
do not want the reconstruction of Germany’”’. 

A loan of about 50,000 tons of wheat was sent from the U.S. zone 
to the British. 

Nov. 9.—The Soviet authorities in Berlin stated that they were 
willing to receive about 15,000 refugees from Denmark who had 
previously resided in the Russian zone. 


GIBRALTAR. Nov. 1.—The Government informed Spanish refugees, 
numbering some 400, that hospitality could not be extended to them 
indefinitely. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Oct. 21.—The Indian Under-Secretary, replying 
to questions in Parliament about Bengal, stated that the Governor, after 
personal investigation, reported that there had been no general rising 


of Muslim’s against Hindus, and that the disturbances had been caused 
by a body of hooligans who had exploited the communal feeling, and 
who were joined at various places by belligerent Muslim roughs. Five 
companies of troops and 300 armed police were participating in 
operations to restore order. 

Damage to property was probably heavy, but the evidence showed 
that reports of 5,000 dead were greatly exaggerated, and the true figure 
would probably be low in the three figure category. Panic caused by 
the roving bands spread far beyond the areas affected, and there were 
at least 30,000 refugees in the Government relief centres. In the Dacca 
district conditions were improving, but there was still very great 
suspicion between the two communities. In Calcutta tension was still 
high, and police in large numbers, as well as troops, were still patrolling 
the city. The Governor had reported 4 days previously that no direct 
evidence had been received of abductions of Hindu women or forcible 
conversions. 

Oct. 22.—The Admiralty announced that the destroyers Saumarez 
and Volage had been damaged by mines in the channel north-east of 
Corfu. An officer and 37 ratings were killed and 2 officers and 43 
ratings injured. 

Mr. Attlee, speaking in Parliament about the work of the Security 
Council, said that when at San Francisco they agreed to the veto they 
regarded it as something to be used only in the last resort in extreme 
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cases, and never conceived it as a device to be used constantly whenever 
a particular Power was not in full agreement with the others; yet thy 
was just what had happened recently. The veto was used for every 
trifling thing, and that was reducing to a nullity the usefulness of the 
Council. The use of the Council as a propaganda instrument was to be 
regretted; nothing would be so disastrous to the peace of the world a 
to allow the respect, dignity, and power of the Council to be brought to 
nought. The Government certainly considered that there should be 
review of the use of the veto. Their conception was that the meetings 
of the great Powers and their discussions in council were for the 
purpose of exchanging points of view and making concessions where 
necessary and of realizing that it was more important that the Security 


Council should reach a corporate decision than that the viewpoint of 


individuals should be maintained through thick and thin. If the Council 
was to be worked, it must be worked with a belief in the democratic 
method of arriving at results. There must be acceptance of the demo- 
cratic principle of the rights and obligations of the majority and the 
minority. 

“If we are to achieve a peaceful world,” he said, “States of diverse 
characters must be prepared to tolerate each other and work together. 
While we recognize all the difficulties involved, the Government are 
resolved to bring this about.’’ They believed it was not only possible 
but essential for Britain and Russia to work together in order to prevent 
the calamity of another war. Another point was that it was an essential 
purpose of the Charter that there should be available military sanctions 
in order that aggression might be halted. There was, accordingly, a 
provision in the Charter for the establishment of a Military Staff 
Committee. It was a matter of great regret that this had not been 
allowed to function more effectively. 

As to the question of troops being in foreign countries the danger to 
the world did not lie in the use of them for police purposes. They were 
so placed in many parts of the world, and in a very short time they 
would be totally removed. As to Venezia Giulia he could give the 
assurance that “British troops will remain on the Morgan Line until 
agreement in this matter has been reached in the peace treaty and the 
relevant portions of the treaty implemented’. 

After declaring that, as to Spain, all the evidence pointed to the 
conclusion that external intervention would only strengthen Gen. 
Franco, he said nothing could be farther from the truth than to suggest 
that in Greece they had been deliberately working to create and foster 
reactionary Governments. They had only one object—to give to the 
Greeks the opportunity of deciding freely on their own destiny. ‘There 
were extremists on both sides who were prepared to resort to violence, 
and there had been little willingness among politicians, even among 
those whose views did not seem to differ very widely, to sink minor 
differences and personal considerations in the interest of their country. 

Mr. Churchill, after reviewing developments in Germany, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and elsewhere, asked the following question: “Is it or 1st 
not true that there are today more than 200 Soviet divisions on a wa! 
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footing in the occupied territories of Europe from the Baltic to Vienna 
and from Vienna to the Black Sea?”’ 

Mr. McNeil stated that the Government, when asked by the Greek 
Government for light arms to issue to a home guard, had decided that 
this should not be done, and he was informing Athens accordingly 
because there was no reason to conclude that this would help to restore 
public order in Greece, and that was the criterion to which they had 
to address themselves on this subject. He then said it was disappointing, 
to say the least, to find that there was no prospect that the Opposition 
would have a fair chance in the elections in Bulgaria next day or in 
Rumania on Nov. 19. In Rumania, which was subject to a reign of 
terror exercised by the Government-controlled militia, the Opposition 
enjoyed none of the liberties characteristic of a democratic State. Not 
long ago a member of the Bulgarian Government admitted that up to 
40,000 people had been in political imprisonment at one time. Even 
Socialist politicians were being sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
for comparatively mild criticism of the Government. 

In reply to Mr. Churchill he said, ‘I am unable to say whether his 
information about the number of Russian divisions... is correct, or 
what proportion of these divisions is on a war footing. But it is, of 
course, well known that there are very considerable Russian forces in 
these countries’. Later he said, “I would admit that what gives cause 
for alarm is that the Soviet continue to build up areas which one might 
construe as areas of defence, and certainly they are areas in which the 
Soviet seek to be exclusively powerful”. It must be remembered, 
however, that a rifle looked very different from the muzzle end from 
what it looked like from the butt, and it might be that Britain’s and 
America’s activities looked like the muzzle end from the Soviet point of 
view. This confusion of outlook had long been realized by the Govern- 
ment and that was one of the reasons why the Premier and Mr. Bevin 
had continued to insist that the basis of their foreign policy must rest 
on the United Nations and that that instrument must be upheld. So 
far, the differences with Russia were of a technical kind, not yet political, 
though if further deterioration took place that might be true. The 
problem was a technical one of finding an instrument by which any 
reasonable demand from the Soviet Government could be met, and 
also any by Britain or any other European country could be met. 

Oct. 23.—The Colonial Secretary announced in Parliament that the 
Government were seeking to establish a more progressive régime in 
Cyprus, and were going to ask the Governor to call together a Consul- 
tative Assembly to consider the framing of proposals for constitutional 
reforms, including the creation of a central legislature. The aim was the 
creation of a Council which would bring representatives of the people 
into full consultation with the Government in the conduct of local affairs. 

Oct. 24.—Lord Walkden announced in the House of Lords that coal 
exports from the British zone of Germany in the year ended September, 
1946 amounted to 12,660,000 tons, of which 2,100,000 tons went to 
Austria and the remainder to countries supplied through the European 
Coal Organization. 
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The Prime Minister stated in a Parliamentary written reply tha 
Britain’s armed forces could not be reduced to the expected figure of 
1,100,000 by the end of the year. 

Mr. Attlee, in his address to the T.U.C. at Brighton, deplored the 
attitude of the Soviet Government. They appeared deliberately to 
prevent intercourse between the Russian people and the rest of the 
world. 

Oct. 25.—Note handed to the Polish Foreign Ministry about press 
correspondents’ freedom of action. (see Poland.) 

The T.U.C. meeting at Brighton adopted a resolution advocating 
severence of diplomatic and economic relations with Spain. : 

Mr. Noel Baker’s speech in the General Assembly. (see General 
Assembly of U.N.O.) 

Oct. 26.—The Egyptian Premier and Foreign Minister left for 
Egypt. 

Oct. 27.—The C.-in-C. Mediterranean Fleet issued a statement 
explaining that on Oct. 22 the Saumarez and Volage were proceeding 
by the north Corfu channel to carry out exercises, and while endeavour- 
ing to extricate themselves after being damaged were asked by an 
Albanian vessel what they were doing. No other action was taken by 
the local authorities. The Corfu channel had been established in 
October, 1944 for the use of shipping, and had been used by H.M, 
ships. 

The U.M.M.A. Party’s message to the British Government. (se 
The Sudan.) 

Mr. Bevin sailed for New York. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Attlee stated in Parliament that the conversations 
which had taken place between Mr. Bevin and the Egyptian Prime 
Minister were personal and exploratory. They were not negotiations. 
Neither Government was to be committed, and they were to be treated 
as confidential. He went on, “I can only regret, therefore, that in- 
complete reports from Egypt should have appeared in the press... 
No change in the existing status and administration of the Sudan is 
contemplated, and no impairment of the right of the Sudanese people 
ultimately to decide their own future’’. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking on Japan’s economic future, said that 
in pre-war days Japan had been able to export her goods at low prices 
owing to low labour standards, manipulation of exchange, and subsidies 
by the Government. The future policy of the British Government was 
to try to eliminate such unfair competition. He made it clear, howevei, 
that after the peace settlement there would be severe restrictions on her 
heavy industries, but she would be free to export her lighter industries, 
including textiles. The Government did not intend to impose wage 
standards in Japan but hoped there would be a Japanese Government 
that would impose certain standards itself. 

The Foreign Office received a Note from the Polish Embassy asking 
that the employment of Poles for work in mine-clearing and agriculture 
should be voluntary only, and that payment should be the same as for 
British workers, 
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The Government’s Note of protest to Rumania re the elections. (see 
Rumania.) 

Oct. 29.—Mr. Churchill, replying through the press to Marshal 
Stalin’s statement, said that by the Anglo-Russian Treaty both countries 
were bound not to interfere with each other’s internal affairs. With 
reference to his question whether it was a fact that there were 200 
Soviet divisions in occupied countries, the form of the question was 
such that there should have been no difficulty in his receiving a positive 
or negative reply, but this was not forthcoming. Marshal Stalin stated 
that there were 60 divisions on a war footing. He trusted this was 
correct, but in view of the discrepancy, he thought it strange, if he was 
in error, that he had not received a more definite answer. 

Oct. 30.—It was understood that the Government regarded as 
groundless the protest from the Albanian Government. The strait of 
Corfu was an “international highway”’. 

Albanian protest to U.N.O. (see Albania.) 

The British and Brazilian Governments signed a bilateral air trans- 
port agreement. 

Oct. 31.—A Polish Embassy spokesman, in a statement in London 
about the Note delivered on Oct. 28, said that pressure was being 
exerted on Poles in the U.K. to enlist in the Resettlement Corps, which, 
he said, was a quasi-military organization, enlistment in which was an 
infringement of Polish law. 

The Embassy in Rome damaged by bombs. (see Italy.) 

Nov. 1.—Capital invested in German firms in Poland. (see Poland.) 

Nov. 4.—It was officially stated that the Bulgarian elections were 
not carried out in a satisfactory manner. Conditions were quiet on 
polling day, but the election campaign took place in an atmosphere of 
terror. Opposition meetings were constantly broken up, and many 
people were unable to vote owing to delay in the issue of electoral cards 
and to interception on the road to the poll. Four murders were known 
to have occurred, 

Rumania’s reply to the Note re the elections. (see Rumania.) 

Mr. Byrnes’s statement re Palestine. (see U.S.A.) 

The Prime Minister received the Czechoslovak Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

In the House of Commons the Under-Secretary for India stated that 
5,018 persons had been killed and 13,320 injured in Indian communal 
riots between July 1 and Oct. 30, exclusive of casualties in recent 
disturbances in eastern Bengal. The major part occurred in Calcutta. 

Nov. 5.—A second Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, 
published by the Stationery Office, gave particulars of the very serious 
economic situation in the British zone in Germany. 

The Foreign Office announced that favourable meetings had been 


' completed by the Anglo-French financial and economic committee. 


Agreement was reached to take more consumer non-essential goods 
during the coming year. 
The Colonial Secretary announced in Parliament that it had been 


| decided to release Jewish leaders in Palestine, and certain Arabs who 
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were detained in the Seychelles. The High Commissioner was _ jp. 
formed and authorized to issue a statement saying: “In view of the 
condemnation of terrorism embodied in the resolutions announced 2 
the meeting on Oct. 29 of the Inner Zionist Council. . . the Govern. 
ment have concurred in the release by the Palestine Government of the 
detained Jewish leaders.” A further statement was also to be issued 
saying:—‘‘H.M. Government have now fully considered representations 
made to them by the Arab delegates to the Palestine Conference on the 
subject of Palestinian Arabs detained in the Seychelles. In the light of 
these representations and as a gesture of good will... they have 
decided to release these detainees. .. .” j 

Nov. 6.—The Under-Secretary for War, answering questions in the 
House of Lords, agreed that the food situation in Germany was ver 
serious. The ration of 1,550 calories was not sufficient for working 
men. There were 4 ways in which it could be increased; Germany could 
grow more food herself, and everything was being done to make that 
possible. The British zone could obtain more food from eastern 
Germany, “and more should be obtained from that quarter if others 
took their full responsibility .. .”’ It was impossible to send food from 
the U.K. “The Government were reluctantly but absolutely clear that 
nothing more could be done in that direction at the moment.” Even- 
tually the situation would be improved by recovery of food production 
in the Ruhr. In the meantime supplies would have to be obtained 
from overseas. Urgent negotiations had begun in Washington. It was 
untrue to say that coal production had deteriorated; 186,000 tons were 
produced daily, the highest level since the zone was occupied. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Hynd, in a statement on the German food situation, 
said it was extremely serious and that it was impossible for emergency 
relief to be obtained from the sources from which it has been obtained 
hitherto, as they were exhausted. ‘Existing availabilities should enable 
the rations to be maintained until the middle of November . . . Discus- 
sions are proceeding in America on the question of relieving the 
immediate situation. The whole future provisioning of the British and 
U.S. zones will form part of the negotiations on bi-zonal questions nov 
pending in the U.S.A.” 

Government permission was given to the Czechoslovak Government 
to purchase surplus stores to the value of £2,500,000 on a basis of 2 
four-year credit, which had been held up owing to U.S. representations. 

French statement re Jewish immigrants. (see France.) 

Nov. 8.—The Austrian Vice-Chancellor had interviews with Mr. 
Attlee and Mr. Hynd. 

Nov. 9.—Mr. Attlee, speaking at Guildhall, said it was clear that 
U.N.O. would fail if it was used as a forum for debating ideological 
differences. There had been disappointment at the way it was being 
used, and he deplored the “ variety of episodes” and propaganda 
attacks which had tended to bring it into disrepute. The Foreign 
Secretary had exercised the greatest restraint in replying to attacks on 
Britain at U.N. meetings and in sections of the foreign press and broad- 
casts. Although the Government would strive to relieve the world o! 
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‘he burden of armaments there could be no unilateral disarmament. 

The Government had a great responsibility to the people of Britain 
and of the Commonwealth and Empire, and it would not relinquish any 
of those responsibilities until it was satisfied it had achieved a greater 
security to replace what existed. Its basic policy was to work for the 
restoration of the world and the establishment of peace and prosperity 
in closest co-operation with all countries, and particularly with the 
Soviet Union and the U.S.A. In Europe the key to prosperity would be 
the settlement of Germany, and the Government’s plan had two 
objectives: one, to allow the Germans to use their industrial ability to 
maintain themselves and be able to contribute to the standard of life of 
Europe and the world; and at the same time, to preserve the security 
of Britain and the allies. Industries must not again be allowed to 
become an arsenal to be used by Germany for aggression, and “‘it is 
this fine balance that has to be so carefully worked out and the right 
controls established’. 

The Government sent a further Note to the Albanian Government 
about the mining of the two destroyers on Oct. 22. 


GREECE. Oct. 21.—All the Ministers handed their resignations to the 
Premier to enable him to negotiate with leaders of the Parliamentary 
Opposition for a broadening of the Cabinet. 

Gendarmes recaptured Vrondon, in Thessaly, from a force of bandits 
joo strong. Smaller bands attacked a gendarmerie detachment near 
Grevena and reports of other attacks were received from many parts of 
northern Greece. 

Oct. 25.—A conference of parliamentary leaders met to consider the 
possibility of forming a broader Government. M. Tsaldaris stated that 
he had called it “‘to continue the negotiations which were interrupted 
when we had to leave for Paris’’. 

Oct. 27.—The conference between Government and Opposition 
leaders to form a coalition Government broke down. M. Tsaldaris 
stated that “the divergence of opinions rendered further negotiations 
useless’’. 

Oct. 29.—The 155 Parliamentary members of the Populist Party at a 
meeting reafirmed their confidence in M. Tsaldaris and said that they 
would accept no other Prime Minister of a coalition Government. 

Fighting occurred near Grevena, and 18 bandits were killed. 

Oct. 31.—The King summoned a meeting of Parliamentary party 


_ leaders and asked them to make a final effort to form a coalition Govern- 
' ment. He warned the parties that if they failed, he would have no 
_ alternative but to ask M. Tsaldaris to form a Cabinet again. 


Nov. 2.—Opposition leaders issued a joint announcement stating 
that because M. Tsaldaris insisted on their participation being on an 
inferior basis, they would not take part in the Government. The British 
and U.S, Ambassadors told the Prime Minister that a coalition Govern- 


_ ment was most necessary for the general development of Greek affairs. 


Nov. 3.—M. Tsaldaris announced that he had been asked to submit 


‘ the list of Ministers of a reshuffled Cabinet. 
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Nov. 4.—M. Tsaldaris’ reconstructed Cabinet took the oath. It wa 
constructed as follows: M. Tsaldaris, Prime Minister and Foreign 
Affairs; M. Helmis, Finance; M. Kyrozis, Interior; M. Dragoumis 
War; M. Londos, Navy; M. Protopapadakis, Air; M. Stephanopoulis, 
Economic Co-ordination; M. Hatzipanos, Justice; M. Kalkanis, Public 
Order; M. Cantzias, Supplies; M. Apathanassis, Agriculture; M. Avraam, 
Merchant Marine; M. Gonatas, Public Works; M. Papadimitrious, Trans. 
port; M. Papadimos, Education; M. Perottis, Ports and Telegraphs; \,, 
Kakaras, Health; M. Katsianos, Welfare; M. Alexandris, without port. 
folio. 

Nov. 7.—The Government obtained a vote of confidence by 18; 
votes to 128, with 43 abstentions. > = 


INDIA. Oct. 21.—Statement in Parliament about Bengal. (see Great 
Britain.) 'The Bengal Government reported a general improvement in 
eastern Bengal. ‘‘Considerable military reinforcements” were being 
sent to the disturbed areas. ; 

It was announced in Delhi that the Governments of India and China 
had decided to raise the status of their respective Diplomatic Missions 
to the rank of Embassies. 

Pandit Nehru’s party was stoned by Muslim League demonstrators 
outside Malakand fort, and later had to abandon a visit to Risalpur 
and return to Peshawar. A British press correspondent was injured, 
and Pandit Nehru and the brothers, Dr. Khan Sahib and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, were also slightly hurt. Later, they had an enthusiastic 
reception from large crowds of Red Shirts at Sardaryab. 

Fighting in Calcutta over refugees from Noakhali led to the police 
intervening and killing one man and injuring another. 

Pravda article on British policy in India. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 22.—A two days’ conference in Delhi of provincial Premiers 
concluded its work, after considering proposals for dealing with the 
situation created by the closing down of recruitment for the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police. 

More stabbing affrays occurred in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Oct. 23.—It was announced in Delhi that the Government and the 
U.S. Government had decided to raise their respective Diplomatic 
Missions to the rank of Embassies. 

Oct. 24.—Mr. Jinnah issued an appeal to both Hindus and Muslims 
in Bengal “to stop this orgy and carnage’’. The Congress Party working 
committee adopted a resolution which said that the ‘outburst ot 
brutality was the direct result of politics, of hate, and civil strife that 
the Muslim League has practised for years”, and that the burden for 
permitting a calamity of such proportions to befall the people of 
Bengal must rest on the provincial Government, and that the Governor 
and Governor-General were also partially responsible. Party followers 
were warned against retaliatory action. The riots were political sabo- 
tage to destroy Indian nationalism and check the advance of the 
country towards democratic freedom. 

Communal disorders during the festival of Kali (goddess of peact) 
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led to 4 people being killed and 70 injured in Calcutta. Stabbing affrays 
also occurred in Bombay and in Bihar Province. 

Arrests of Indians in Durban. (see South Africa.) 

Oct. 25.—The following Ministerial appointments were announced 
in Delhi: Finance, Liaqat Ali Khan; Commerce, Mr. I. I. Chundrigar; 
Communications, Abdur Rab Nishtar; Health, Raja Ghazanfar Ali 
Khan; Law, Jogendra Nath Mandal; Industries and Supplies, Dr. John 
Malthai; Education and Arts, Mr. Rajagopalachari; and Works, Mines, 
and Power, Mr. C. H. Bhaba. 

Stabbing incidents continued in Calcutta and Bombay, and several 
cases of acid throwing were reported. 

Oct. 26.—Many clashes occurred in Calcutta, and troops were called 
out. At least 17 people were killed and many injured. 

Oct. 27.—Liaqat Ali Khan told the press that the Muslim League 
Ministers would co-operate with their colleagues, but were not com- 
mitted to the principle of joint Cabinet responsibility. He added that 
Pandit Nehru was not its leader; his duty was only to preside over 
Council meetings in the Viceroy’s absence. 

Stabbing and acid throwing attacks continued in Calcutta and con- 
ditions deteriorated owing to the breakdown of the transport services 
and the cessation of nearly all trade. In eastern Bengal the troops were 
reinforced. 

Oct. 28.—The Coalition Government met the Legislative Assembly 
for the first time. 

Lord Wavell, in a broadcast to the nation, said: “‘With the formation 
of a Coalition Government India has taken another great stride forward 
on the road to freedom . .. I ask, therefore, on my behalf and that of 
my Government, which wholeheartedly supports this appeal, that 
communal strife which now poisons the life and disfigures the fair 
name of India, should cease.”’ If this could be brought to pass, there 
was every hope that the Government would be able to work in harmony 
in dealing with pressing problems and in furthering the formation of a 
new constitution to enable the British Government to complete the 
transfer of power. 

Communal disturbances continued in Calcutta, and police and troops 
often had to intervene. The Government announced a deterioration 
in the situation, and clashes were reported from four areas. More 


stabbing incidents were also reported in Bombay, and the trams stopped 


running. 

Oct. 29.—Serious rioting and many cases of arson occurred in 
Calcutta, where the situation was stated to be worsening, and at Dacca 
the death roll since Aug. 20 rose to 150, with over 1,000 injured. In 
Bihar it was stated that 60 people had been killed since rioting began at 
Chapra on Oct. 25, and at Patna and Gaya communal clashes were also 
reported 

Mr. Gandhi began a tour of the Dacca and Noakhali districts. 

The Central Assembly passed a resolution providing for continued 
membership of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 


_ Pandit Nehru, replying to questions, said there had been a good deal of 
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organized violence during his tour of the North-West Frontier but gave 
no opinion as to who was behind it. He also said the Governmen; 
wished to do away with Provincial Governors, since with the coming of 
independence there ceased to be any need for them. 

Oct. 30.—The situation in Calcutta further deteriorated and jp. 
cluded many cases of arson. At Chapra the death-roll to date was 
stated to be over 120. 

Oct. 31.:—A curfew was imposed in Dacca. Taregna station, jn 
Bihar, was badly damaged and about 50 people killed and 75 injured, 

Nov. 1.—In Calcutta the situation improved and transport services 
were resumed. The Bengal Government announced that more stringent 
measures would be enforced to maintain order. 

The Viceroy arrived in Dacca, where the death-roll to date totalled 
146, with more than 1,000 injured. In Bombay appeals to stop com. 
munal disturbances were made by both Congress and Muslim leaders, 

Nov. 2.—Pandit Nehru, Mr. Patel, Mr. Liagat Ali Khan, and Mr. 
Nishtar arrived in Calcutta for discussions with the Viceroy, the 
Governor, and the Chief Minister of Bengal. The 4 Ministers issued 
a joint appeal for the cessation of violence. Stabbing and acid throwing 
continued in Bombay. 

Nov. 3.—In Bihar 150 Muslim refugees under police escort were all 
massacred by Hindus. 

The four Ministers and the Viceroy visited Patna. In Bombay 
representatives of the Hindus and the Muslims visited the disturbed 
areas to help restore order. 

Nov. 4.—Pandit Nehru warned unruly elements in Bihar that the 
Government would ‘“‘show no mercy’. If necessary the rioters would 
be fired on and bombed. Official figures of the killed in Bihar were 
given as 270, with many injured. In Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Poona 
stabbing cases occurred; in Calcutta, however, conditions were better, 
and normal trading and transport was resumed. 

In the Legislative Assembly the Food Minister stated that there had 
been no improvement in the food position in the past 7 months. 

House of Commons statement on the casualties to date. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Gandhi’s camp announced that he intended to start a 
“fast unto death’’, if the situation in Bihar had not improved within 
24 hours. 

Nov. 6.—Mr. Gandhi left for Noakhali on a tour of disturbed areas. 
In the Agarnausa area there were reports of about roo killed. ‘Troops 
had to open fire. 

Stabbings continued in Bombay and a number of shops were looted. 
Home Guards were recruited there and in Ahmedabad to assist the 
police. 

Nov. 7.—The Viceroy and Mr. Nishtar returned to Patna and 
conferred with the Governor and Premier before touring disturbed 
districts. Official figures of killed in Bihar were given as more that 
1,000. 

More attacks occurred in Bombay, and the Goyernment authorized 
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the police to take stern measures to stop looting; 130 persons were 
arrested. 

At Meerut communal fighting resulted in 46 people being killed. 

Nov. 8.—Communal unrest, including a number of stabbings, 
occurred in Benares. Incidents, including arson, looting, and acid, 
throwing, were again reported from Bombay. 

U.S.A. wheat allocation. (see U.S.A.) 


INDO-CHINA. Oct. 30.—The cease fire order came into force. 

Nov. 1.—Chinese troops occupied Moncay, near the frontier on the 
Gulf of Tongking. 

Nov. 4.—President Ho chi Minh, of Viet Nam, allotted offices in his 
new Government as follows:—M. Thue Khang, the Interior; M. 
Nhuyengiap, National Defence; and M. Pham Van Dong, National 
Economy. He was himself Premier and Foreign Minister. 

Nov. 10.—The President of the Government of Cochin-China 
committed suicide. 


IRAQ. Nov. 2.—The anniversary of the Balfour Declaration was 
observed as a day of mourning. 


ITALY. Oct. 23.—The Prime Minister, addressing a Christian 
Democrats’ meeting, said of the draft treaty “our policy must be 
summarized thus: (1) No one has the right to impose a punitive treaty 
on co-belligerent Italy; (2) this treaty is not a constructive element for 
world peace”. He warned his audience to consider the possible conse- 
quences of a rejection of the treaty, and urged them to examine the 
whole question with a deep sense of responsibility. 

Oct. 25.—Police raided headquarters of the Partisan Revolutionary 
Movement in Milan, arrested 16 men, and seized documents showing 
the existence of a plot to gain control of the city. 

Oct. 31.—The British Embassy was severely damaged by bombs. 
There were no casualties. The Prime Minister cabled Mr. Attlee, and 
the Foreign Minister cabled Mr. Bevin expressing tieir great regret 
at the incident. 

Nov. 4.—U.S. correspondents asserted that a letter had been received 
from “Supreme Command Irgun Zvai Leumi”’ stating that the bomb 
outrage at the British Embassy was the work of Jewish terrorists. 

Nov. 7.—The Leader of the Communist Party, on his return from 
Bel grade, stated in an interview to Unita that Marshal Tito was willing 
for Trieste to remain under Italian sovereignty, provided Gorizia was 
ceded to Yugoslavia. Trieste must be guaranteed an autonomous 
status, which should be democratic. If agreement was reached im- 
mediate repatriation of soldiers held in Yugoslavia would begin and 
trade discussions start. 

The Government, in a statement in reply, said: “Italy cannot 
consider the cession . . . of Gorizia, which is an integral part of Italian 
territory and is recognized unanimously as such by the Big Four.”’ 
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JAPAN. Oct. 22.—Gen. MacArthur’s report for August stated that 
the Diet was showing “‘a healthy insistence that the majority must rule”. 
The number of independent and small party members was reduced 
through party reorganization, so that only 4 major parties and one minor 
party (the Communists) remained. The Government had almost 
completed the ‘“‘screening” of about 186,000 exponents of militant 
nationalism, who had been excluded from public life. 

Oct. 23.—The Government announced that the daily ration of 
staple foods would be increased from 297 to 360 grammes per person 
from Nov. tI. 

Oct. 25.—Gen. Harada, former C.-in-C. in Java, and his intelligence 
officer were sentenced to death for ordering the beheading of three 
Australian airmen. 

Oct. 28.—Statement on Japan’s economy by head of the Board of 
Trade. (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 29.—The C.-in-C., B.C.O.F., in an address to British and 
Commonwealth troops, called on them to set an example of democratic 
principles. 

Nov. 3.—The Emperor formally caused the new Constitution to be 
promulgated. He exhorted his people to strive for the fulfilment of 
their undertaking to renounce war as a sovereign right and the threat 
of the use of force as a means of settling disputes with other nations. 
The Prime Minister, in reply, said the people were resolved to do 
everything possible to comply with the Emperor’s wishes: They felt 
unbounded pride as well as responsibility, in leading the world by 
their renunciation of war. The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, in his reply, said that the Japanese people hoped to regain an 
honourable place in the comity of nations. 

The Emperor ordered that an amnesty be granted to prisoners, 
unless they had been charged with very serious crimes, such as murder 
or acts prejudicial to the Allied occupation. 

Gen. MacArthur said the new Constitution laid a solid foundation 
for the new Japan and was a real contribution to world peace. The 
C.-in-C. of British Commonwealth forces said that the statute was 
based on British principles, and made Japan a democratic State with a 
sovereign at its head. 

Nov. 6.—President Truman’s statement re mandated islands. (see 


U.S.A.) 
JAVA AND SUMATRA. Oct. 24.—British troops handed over the 


garrisoning of Buitenzorg to the Dutch forces. 

Oct. 28.—Three shiploads of Dutch troops landed at Palembang, 
Sumatra. Unrest and sniping at Dutch posts was reported at Medan 
and Padang. 

Lord Killearn arrived back in Batavia. 

Nov. 1.—At Medan fighting continued, and 7 sepoys were killed. 

Nov. 2.—A meeting of the Joint Truce Committee decided that 
Dr. Gani, who was responsible for all the Republican forces in Sumatra, 
should go to Medan to try and stop the fighting. 
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KOREA. Oct. 24.—Rioting broke out in Seoul, when students and 
workers demonstrated against the setting up of a new Legislative 
Assembly. (Its formation had been announced on Oct. 14). The U.S. 
Commanding General issued a statement denouncing agitators as 
responsible for the murder and pillage which were prevalent. In the 
ast few days, he said, south Korea had presented a bitter picture that 
might destroy faith in the unity and ability of the people to govern 
themselves as a sovereign nation. The aims of the agitators were purely 
political, and included the elimination of the police and of all Koreans 
sufficiently interested in the future of their country to help the military 
government to develop sound democratic rule in south Korea. 
~ The military government was reported to be having great difficulty 
over the collection of rice, owing to the orders to impede this in every 
possible way issued by the men behind the agitators. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Oct. 24.—The Cabinet reported that they 
had modified the decision of the former Cabinet to claim 1,200,000 
acres of German territory and were only claiming 400,000, as they 
considered that the larger territory would gave proved too heavy a cost 
and that annexation claims were not in accordance with the country’s 
policy. 

Nov. 1.—Notes were delivered in London, Washington, Paris, and 
Moscow asking that the Council of Foreign Ministers should invite the 
Government to be represented in the discussions on the future of 
Germany. 

Nov. 5.—The Government’s Note on the rectification of the frontier 
into Germany was transmitted to London, Paris, Moscow, and Wash- 
ington. It asked for the cession of 675 square miles of territory, most 
of whose 119,000 population were German; a number of mining 
concessions in Limburg; and for certain economic and monetary 
restrictions on German tariffs, communications, and currency. 


PALESTINE. Oct. 21.—The Alma, with 819 illegal immigrants on 
board, was boarded off Haifa by a naval party of 4. 

Oct. 22.—All the immigrants left for Cyprus in two ships, after being 
transferred from the Alma. 

Oct. 23.—Two explosions occurred between Haifa and Tel Aviv, 
injuring a lorry driver. 

Oct. 24.—Bombs thrown in the centre of Jerusalem wounded 11 
soldiers. Dr. Khalidi told the press that the Palestine case could not be 
solved diplomatically by the Arab League. The people would have to 
take the matter into their own hands. 

Oct. 25.—Hagana broadcast a denial of reports that it would take 
up arms against the Jewish terrorists, and declared it would not co- 
operate with the British in any action against them. 

Oct. 28.—Elections to the Zionist Congress took place throughout 
the country. 

Oct. 29.—The Inner Zionist Council passed a resolution declaring: 
“The only solution to the twin problems of the Jewish people and of 
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Palestine lies in the establishment of a Jewish State.”’ It also called op 
all Jews to withdraw all support to terrorists. 

Oct. 30.—The Jerusalem railway station was blown up by bomb; 
and 2 British soldiers and a police officer killed. Three lorries on the 
Mount Scopus road were attacked and wrecked, injuring British 
soldiers. . 

Oct. 31.—Between Tel Aviv and Haifa a car was blown up and 2 
British soldiers killed. The Jewish Agency said that gangs were 
attempting to terrorize not only the British but the Jewish community, 
and maximum action was called for. , 

Nov. 1.—The San Dimitrio arrived at Haifa under naval escort, with 
1,279 Jews. A writ of habeas corpus was issued by the Supreme Court 
against the Chief Secretary of the Government to show cause why one 
of the immigrants on board should not be released. , 

The Government notified two Arab youth movements that uniforms 
must not be worn. 

Moscow’s championship of the Arabs. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 2.—Lorries were blown up by terrorists near Tel Aviv, causing 
serious casualties to British troops. Arabs went on strike on the 
anniversary of the Balfour Declaration. The San Dimitrio passengers 
were shipped to Cyprus. 

Nov. 3.—Fighting occurred between Arabs and Jews at Ez Zawiya 
over some land bought for a Jewish settlement, the ownership of which 
was in dispute. Fatal casualties occurred on both sides. 

A train was blown up near Ras el Ain. 

Jews staged a strike as a protest against the restrictions on immigra- 
tion and Britain’s “failure” to implement the Balfour Declaration. 

Nov. 4.—Mr. Byrnes’ statement to Mr. Bevin. (see U.S.A.) 

Terrorist outrages continued, trains and lorries being blown up. 

The application filed on Nov. 1 for a writ of habeas corpus was 
withdrawn. 

Nov. 5.—The Colonial Secretary’s statement in London. (se 
Great Britain.) 

Mr. Shertok, Mr. Remez, head of Vaad Leumi, and six other leaders 
were released. An amnesty was also extended to Mr. Ben-Gurion, and 
Dr. Sneh, C.-in-C. of the Hagana. All political charges were also 
withdrawn against 23 Arabs. 

Fighting occurred between Jews and Arabs in south Bethlehem over 
land intended for a Jewish settlement. 

Nov. 6.—Mr. Shertok, in a statement to the press, said that it had 
not been possible for negotiations with the Jewish Agency Executive 
to take place while some of its leaders were imprisoned. “The restora- 
tion of their liberty... does not solve any of the grave problems 
confronting the Jewish people in relation to Palestine. ‘The crux of the 
matter remained freedom for Jewish immigration and the establishment 
of the Jews as a nation in their own country”. The Hagana, in a broad- 
cast, voiced similar views. 

Nov. 7.—A train was derailed by bombs near Lydda. 

Nov. 10.—Ras el Ein station was bombed by terrorists. Explosives 
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of an amateur nature were also laid in the Jewish quarter of Bukharia, 
Jerusalem, causing fatal casualties. 

' The President of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, in an address 
to the students, condemned terrorism and criticized the U.S.A. He 
said: “It is very easy for them in America to gather funds, and from 
afar to spur our youths on to the sacrifice of their lives.” He also 
criticized the idea that only in Palestine had Judaism a future. 


PERSIA. Oct. 24.—Prince Firouz, speaking at a Democrat Party 
meeting, declared that Persia’s policy was to aim at even closer and 
more friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. Great Britain would have to 
recognize the modern status of Persia and consider Persian public 
opinion if she wanted consideration in return. The United States would 
have to prove in deeds her intention to protect small States. 

Oct. 27.—The Prime Minister broadcasting on the policy of the 
Cabinet, said he was anxious for friendly relations with the three great 
Powers and hoped that ratification of the Persian-Soviet oil company’s 
agreement would increase the friendship already established with the 
Soviet. This must be based on mutual respect and non-interference, 
but recent broadcasts from Moscow had not conformed to the principle 
of non-interference. Friendship with Britain required Government 
suppression of movements in the oilfields intended to promote disorder. 
The principle of non-interference must also be adhered to. He wished 
for an economic agreement with U.S.A. 

Oct. 31.—The Prime Minister’s statement was denounced by ele- 
ments of the Left. A new party the “United Freedom Front’ was 
formed by six parties, including the Tudeh. 

Nov. 4.—Skirmishes occurred between Kurdish rebels and Govern- 
ment forces in the Sardasht area of Kurdistan. 


POLAND. Oct. 20.—Pastoral letters read in every church, gave in- 
structions to Roman Catholics to vote in accordance with Christian 
principles and for lists and candidates “not opposing the Roman 
Catholic teaching and morality”. The Primate signed the Warsaw 
pastoral letter, and said the faithful must not belong to ‘‘organizations 
or parties whose principles are contrary to Christian teaching and whose 
activities aim at undermining Christian ethics”. 

Oct. 23.—Gen. Anders announced that the Polish 2nd Corps in 
Italy would be disbanded on Oct. 31. All his soldiers, who numbered 
104,000, would be in Britain by the end of the month. He thought that 
about 1§ per cent would opt to return to Poland. 

_ Oct. 25.—The Foreign Ministry received a Note from the British 
Embassy asking for assurances that British press correspondents would 
be allowed to move about freely and send uncensored messages before 


_ and during the elections. 


Oct. 27.—Entry of Jews into Czechoslovakia. (see Czechslovakia.) 
Oct. 28.—Note to the British Government re the employment of 


| Poles in the U.K, (see Great Britain.) 
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Oct. 31.—Further Note to British Government re Poles in the Uk. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 1.—The Vice-Minister of Finance stated that he would 
“consider sympathetically” claims of British investors holding shares 
in German firms nationalized in Poland. (Reservations by the British 
Embassy had been filed in all cases where British capital was involved.) 

Nov. 5.—The Foreign Office announced that only an “insignificant 
number”’ of Soviet troops were stationed in the country. They were not 
occupation troops, but were there with the Government’s consent, to 
safeguard the supply lines of the Soviet forces in Germany. 

It was officially announced that 4 million dollars worth of industrial 
goods and machinery on account of German reparations had been 
received from Russia. 

Nov. 8.—The Government were informed by the British Govern- 
ment that Poles awaiting repatriation were employed on exactly the 
same terms as British soldiers. It was pointed out, if delay had oc- 
curred, it was owing to lack of Polish co-operation towards these men. 
Dr. Michalowski was appointed Ambassador to London. 

Nov. 10.—The first official British weekly paper, entitled the 
Voice of England, was published in Warsaw. 


PORTUGAL. Nov. 9.—The Prime Minister, in a speech to the 
National Union Party, said that Russia had possibilities of dominating 
Europe, and could do so without the greater part of Europe being able 
even to fight. He added: “I think we should consider the U.S. A. and 
Britain as friendly peoples. I do not know whether the same may be 
said about Russia.” 


RUMANIA. Oct. 28.—The Government received a further Note from 
the British Gov ernment about the elections, declaring that members of 
opposition parties were “continually subjected to acts of intimidation”. 
Their meetings, which were very rarely held, were consistently broken 
up by hooligans, with the connivance of the police and without any 
subsequent disciplinary action. It also said “The Rumanian authorities 
are attempting to win the elections by various methods of falsification 
even before the elections take place”. If the elections were to be carried 
out in accordance with the Crimean and Potsdam declarations all 
“democratic and anti-Nazi parties’ should be allowed equal rights, 
without either discrimination or threat. Such parties should include the 
National Peasant Party, the National Liberal Party, and the Social 
Democrats. 

Oct. 29.—The Government received a Note from Washington about 
the elections, calling attention to the fact that discrimination against 
individuals outside the Government bloc was seriously endangering the 
guarantee given in January of free elections, and that the Opposition 
parties were hindered in many ways from organizing their election 
campaign. 

Nov. 4.—The Government, in reply to the British Note, rejected the 
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charges, which were considered as interference in the affairs of a 


sovereign State. 


SAUDI ARABIA. Oct. 28.—President Truman’s reply to the King. 
séé U.S.A.) 


'sOUTH AFRICA. Oct. 23.—In Durban 358 Indians were arrested 
for trespassing during a demonstration timed to coincide with the 

ening of the U.N. Assembly. 

Oct. 30. Gen. Smuts’s speech in New York. (see U.S.A.) 


op 


' SPAIN. Oct. 24.—The Government, through the Embassy in 


Washington, issued a strong protest against Mr. Trygvie Lie’s state- 
ment regarding Gen. Franco, declaring that one day the secret of his 
attitude, which presented him as an anti-Spanish belligerent within 


- U.N.O. would be known. 


Oct. 28.—The police arrested the entire central and regional com- 
mittees of the Communist Party in the Madrid and Estremandura 


regions. 
Nov. 3.—Trade agreement with Argentina. (see Argentina.) 


THE SUDAN. Oct. 20.—El Mahdi Pasha telegraphed to Sidky Pasha 
that “it is the will of the people of the Sudan that the condominium 
rule be terminated and the sovereignty of the Sudan be restored to the 
Sudanese to set up an independent democratic Government of their 
own, which will decide their future relations both with Egypt and 
Great Britain. The Sudanese reject all other solutions”. 

Oct. 27.—The U.M.M.A. Party telegraphed to Mr. Bevin and Sidky 
Pasha saying they condemned the recognition of Egyptian sovereignty 
over the Sudan. They said the Sudanese would not agree to their 
liberty being “‘the price of British interests” and that they wanted their 
independence. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Attlee’s statement. (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 31.—An U.M.M.A. Party demonstration in Khartoum, number- 
ing about 3,000, marched through the city and submitted a petition to 
the Governor-General asking for independence. 


TURKEY. Oct. 23.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for a 
Syrian paper, said Turkey intended to conclude pacts of friendship and 
trade with Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan. She would 
grant all possible facilities to make Alexandretta available to Syria and 
other Arab States, abolishing visas and meeting all Syrian wishes 
provided they did not affect Turkish interests. 

Nov. 1.—President Inénii, in Parliament, expressed the country’s 
desire to maintain friendly relations with Russia, and reiterated willing- 
ness to negotiate amendments to the Montreux Convention by an 
international conference, provided Turkey’s independnce and territorial 
integrity was respected. He also said he worked for cordial relations 
with Egypt, the Lebanon, Syria, and all other Arab countries. 
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Nov. 4.—The Leader of the Democratic Party, in a statemen 
declared that the President’s speech only expressed the views of the 
People’s Party, not of the whole country. 


b 


U.S.A. Oct. 22.—Mr. Byrnes told the press in Washington that jp 
Europe generally the Government had no programme of denying aig t 
to countries in the so-called Russian sphere. The suspension of the ( 
credit of $50 million to Czechoslovakia for purchases of surplus property | 
was due to the fact that the State Department had decided that the 


necessity for the loan was less than had been thought. After making the t 

agreement with the U.S.A. Czechoslovakia had made one with Rumaniz JB { 

to give her $10 million worth of this surplus property, charging 7 per 

cent administration fee and 6 per cent interest. | 
He confirmed that the question of the treaty with Germany wouldbe | 


taken up by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

Oct. 23.—Raising of U.S. and Indian Diplomatic Missions to the 
rank of Embassies. (see India.) 

The Office of Price Administration closed down, and virtually all | 
price controls were removed. . 

President Truman’s adress to the U.N. Assembly. (see The General 
Assembly of U.N.O.) | 

Oct. 25.—Mr. Byrnes, in a letter to the U.S. member of the com- | 
mittee of the Jewish Agency, said there was no basis in fact for 
rumours that the President’s statement of Oct. 4 was not to be con- 
sidered as the policy of the U.S. Government. The statement, he said, 
was an expression of its policy, and “with his policy I am in hearty 
accord”. 

Oct. 28.—President Truman, in a reply to King Ibn Saud’s letter 
said that his country was opposed to aggression or the employment of 
terrorism for political purposes. He reaffirmed his belief that at least 
100,000 Jews should be admitted to Palestine immediately, and denied 
that such action was hostile to the Arabs. He also said that the U.S.A. 
would make no decision regarding the basic situation without previous 
consultation with Arabs and Jews. 

Oct. 29.—Mr. Baruch said to the press in New York: “There will 
be no surrender of the atomic bomb by the United States until the 
United States knows that all other countries are prevented from 
making the bomb’. 

The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. stated in New York that there 
were 1 million displaced persons in their camps and elsewhere. 

Oct. 30.—The President of the World Bank announced that Persia 
had applied for a loan of $250 million, and the Netherlands for $500 
million. 

Gen. Smuts, in a speech in New York, pleaded for a European union 
on the lines of the British Commonwealth. If this could be brought 
about, it was possible that Europe would emerge from its ‘“‘confusion 
and miseries and realize its freedom and peace in a new renaissance’. 
The British group was thought by many not to be the equal of the two 
great Powers in war potential, but they possessed “human qualities of 
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palance moderation, and good sense...” which were worth more 
than scores of divisions. : 

The agreement reached in July between the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
France, and Holland establishing a Caribbean Commission was signed. 

Oct. 31.—Mr. Byrnes, at a press conference in Washington, said 
that the Government would stand by the Potsdam Agreement in all 
discussions on Germany, and expected other Governments to do 
likewise. 

Nov. 2.—-Mr. Bevin on arrival in New York, made a statement to 


| the press, in which he said that “World government is essential” for 


F peace. 


Nov. 4.—Mr. Byrnes notified Mr. Bevin that he was taking over the 
handling of the Palestine problem and indicated a new willingness to 


help Britain work out a solution of the problem. 


Nov. 5.—Polling took place to elect a new House of Representatives 
and one-third of the Senate. 

Nov. 6.—The election results were as follows:—Senate, Republicans, 
<1; Democrats, 42; Undecided, 3. House of Representatives, Republi- 
cans, 242; Democrats, 181; Labour, 1; Undecided, 11. 

President Truman announced that the U.S.A. was prepared to place 
under trusteeship Japanese-mandated islands and any Japanese islands 
for which responsibility had been assumed as the result of the war. 

Nov. 7.—The Government asked the 1o countries represented on the 
Far East Commission to assist in preparing a directive on how to divide 
reparations from Japan. 

Mr. Bevin was given a civic reception in New York. 

The President of the World Bank, in an address in New York, said 
that the “disastrous” labour conditions were threatening the world with 
economic starvation and so endangering peace’. Lending money alone 
would not supply products. This industrial starvation would remain 
acute as long as American production was restricted. 

The Government informed the Trusteeship Committee of U.N.O. 
that it was prepared to forgo classification as one of the “States directly 
concerned”, whose preliminary agreement was required by Article 79 
of the Charter to terms of trusteeship approved by the Assembly. 

Nov. 8.—The Political Mission withdrawn from Albania. (see 
Albania.) 

The Government allocated 51,000 tons of wheat for shipment to 
India before the end of the year. 

Nov. 9.—The President removed all price controls save those on 
rents, sugar, and rice. 


U.S.S.R. Oct. 21.—Pravda published an attack on Britain’s policy in 
India, describing her as conducting manceuvres aimed at dividing an 
Indian national movement and retaining the support of her traditional 
allies, the Indian Princes. Behind the religious conflict the writer saw 
the sinister shadow of British imperialism banking on a deadlock 
arising that would make a dead letter of all British plans to withdraw. 
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Representatives of the U.S.S.R., Britain, France, the U.S.A, and 
China, meeting in Moscow, adopted a recommendation that a worl; 
conference on radio communications should be convened for May 1,- 
to be followed in 1948 by a world conference on telegraphs and tele. 
phones. 

Oct. 23.—The law controlling demobilization was amended tp 
provide for the release, between November and January, of the mep 
who had entered the relevant classes since the law was passed in 1945, 
This brought the total of age-groups released since the war to 30 fo; 
N.C.O.s and men and 13 for officers. ; 

An official statement on the status of repatriated Soviet citizens 
announced that they would all have full political, social and economic 
rights, and that the authorities would be obliged to provide them with 
work according to their qualifications. Repatriated persons engaged in 
the coal, timber, and heavy metal industries would have the right to 
claim loans for house building and furnishing of some £1,000. _ 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Gromyko issued a letter to the American press in 
which he said in reference to the control of atomic energy: “The Soviet 
delegation considered that national control would be sufficient—there- 
fore it might be possible to extend the discussions on safeguards on the 
line of national controls”. 

Oct. 29.—Marshal Stalin in reply to questions sent by the United 
Press of America, said he disagreed with Mr. Byrnes statement that 
tension had increased between the two countries. With regard to 
Germany it was necessary to re-establish not only her economic but her 
political unity. He also said in his opinion it was feasible to create some 
sort of general administration to be placed in German hands but under 
allied control, which would make it possible for the Council of Foreign 
Ministers to draft a peace treaty. He thought the level of permitted 
industry should be increased to permit Germany to pay her way more 
fully. The Germans should be allowed to reconstruct their industry and 
trade, and become self-supporting. 

He gave it as his opinion that the most serious threat to world peace 
was “Churchill and those who think like}him in England and the U.S.A.”. 
He announced that in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Poland there were 60 Soviet divisions altogether (rifle and armoured), 
but the majority were not at full strength. There were no troops in 
Yugoslavia. In two months’ time the 60 divisions were to be reduced 
to 40. Russia had no atom bomb. He thought a strong international 
control was needed for atomic power. 

Mr. Churchill’s reply to Marshall Stalin. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 1.—Pravda expressed sympathy for the Arab States and ap- 
proval of their leaders’ proposals for an independent Palestine with a 
mixed government. It said the issue was not the disposal of Jewish 
immigrants, but of ending mandatory and other colonial systems, 
under which foreign troops denied independence to the Arab world. 

Nov. 2.—The New Times described the ‘‘two basic features of British 
foreign policy’ as “‘first, systematic and universal support for reaction- 
ary forces in countries both in the New and Old World, and, second, 
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orogressive slipping into the position of junior partner in the Anglo- 
\merican block”. 

Nov. 3. Pravda said “The Soviet nation has the very best opinion 
of the British people”, but that it was difficult to find “ta good word” 
«hen describing that suspicious patronization which the British Govern- 
ment was according to neo-Fascism in Italy, to reaction in Greece, and 
to Franco Spain. 

Transfer of technicians from Germany. (see Germany.) 

Nov. 4.—Report of Austrian properties handed back to their owners. 


(see Austria.) 

Nov. §.—Soviet troops stationed in Poland. (see Poland.) 

Nov. 6.—'The secretary of the Central Committee of the Party, in an 
address to the nation on the eve of the anniversary of the Revolution 
stated that the country had made a rapid recovery since the end of the 
war. Her affairs were in better order than in capitalist countries. In 
agriculture there had been grave infringements of the established social 
order and the rules of collective farm life, and thefts of collective 
farm property. Measures had been taken to restore order. ‘There was 
a grave shortage of man-power, but this would be rectified. Scientists 
were to be given every assistance “‘not only to overtake but to surpass 
the achievements of science abroad”’. 

He went on: “In peace as in war the Soviet Union stands in the 
vanguard of the nations which fight for a just and democratic peace’. 
Interests of all nations who had discarded Fascism, had to be considered. 
The Soviet Union “has been the target of greatly expanded slander 
propaganda by those for whom war is a profitable business and who are 
afraid of the rising forces of democracy. Two tendencies are now 
visible on the international scene. The first is the policy of the Soviet 
Union— to create a strong U.N.O. capable . . . of averting aggression . . . 
The other tendency is to go back on the joint declarations made by the 
Allies only a short time ago and undermine co-operation among the 
big Powers”. International reaction was not in favour of international 
co-operation, as this would interfere with their desire for expansion. 
people who had praised the Soviet Union during the war now “‘pour 
out a flood of curses and invective”. It was noted, however, that the 
powers of democracy were gaining ground, while those of reaction were 


_ becoming weaker. 


An order of the day to the armed forces by Marshal Stalin was 
broadcast in which he stated that although there was no direct threat of 
war, the Army and the Navy must be permanently prepared for battle 
as a guarantee of security for the homeland and a stable peace. 

Nov. 7.—A trade agreement was ratified with Denmark. (see 
Denmark. 

Anniversary celebrations were held in Moscow. Marshal Stalin did 
not attend. 


VENEZUELA. Oct. 27.—The Elections were held to the National 
Assembly to draft a new Constitution. 
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Nov. 1.—The Government oifered refuge to Spanish politic,| 
refugees from Gibraltar. 
YUGOSLAVIA. Oct. 21.—The President of Poland and the Minis te 
of Defence arrived and began a tour of the country accompanied | by WY 
Marshal Tito and the Minister of the Interior. 

Oct. 24.—Marshal Tito, speaking to Polish visitors in Belgrade, sii 
that the secession of Trieste had been decided by a majority vote jn B 
favour of Italy and nothing could be done, but his country would knoy P 
how to be patient and to wait in order to achieve what they had been 
fighting for. : 

Oct. 31.—Tanjug reported that 9 Hungarian war criminals, including 
the Chief of the General Staff during the Hungarian occupation, were 
sentenced to death at Vojvodina. 

Nov. 1.—Marshal Tito, speaking at Zagreb, said that the Vatican I ;, 
were given several months’ warning of the arrest of the Roman Catholic 
Primate. He said he told the Papal Nuncio in Belgrade to remove the J | 
Archbishop. Persecution of the Church was not intended, but people 
were not allowed to serve foreign interests instead of the interests of 
their own people. 

Nov. 4.—The Hungarian Chief of Staff was executed. 

Nov. 7.—Marshal Tito’s statement to Senor Togliatti about Triests. I 1 
(see Italy.) 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES g 

; 

Nov. 4.—The interim commission of the World Health Organization ‘ 

met in Geneva and read a message from the director-general of J ; 
U.N.R.R.A. saying that it would transfer $1,500,000 to the commission 

to carry out its programme. t 

The 2oth instrument of acceptance of the constitution of the United t 


Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization F 
(U.N.E.S.C.O.) was deposited at the British Foreign Office, thus 
bringing the Organization formally into being. 


THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Nov. 4.—The Council met in New York, with Mr. Byrnes in the & 
chair. It agreed that on matters outstanding between Italy and Yugo- & ; 
slavia the representatives of both countries should be heard. M. Molotov ! 
suggested that the frontier question should be included, but M. & 
Byrnes and Mr. Bevin said this had been decided unanimously in Pars. JF 
M. Molotov said that after the representatives of the two countries hal J 
been heard the matter could be referred to the Ministers’ deputies, but 
the other two objected to matters being thrown back ‘“‘to last April’. 
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\r, Bevin was willing to hear the Italians and Yugoslavs on the govern- 

ment of the Free Port of Trieste, and it was agreed they should be 
invited to appear. 

M. Molotov asked for the removal of the article on South Tirol, but 

Mr. Byrnes pointed out that it had been adopted by a two-thirds 
majority in Paris. M. Molotov also argued that Yugoslavia was entitled 
to double the value of reparations that Greece would have, but Mr. 
Revin said Greece had been the victim of an unprovoked attack and the 
Paris decision should stand. Mr. Byrnes pointed out that the territory 
to be ceded to Yugoslav by Italy contained industrial plant worth nearly 
{so million. 
* Nov. 5.—The Council heard the Yugoslav delegate, who said that 
if the French Line in Istria was adopted there would be deplorable 
consequences. Istria was an indivisible whole; the part that would be 
in the Free Territory was dependent on the surrounding territory, and 
it was wrong to separate Gorizia, the capital, from its own province. 
If the line Yugoslavia wanted was accepted she would renounce her 
demand that the Governor of the Free Territory be a Yugoslav and the 
demand that her political representative in the Government of Trieste 
should have a right of veto. 

The Italian representative said all Italian eyes were focused on 
Trieste, and what happened there would have effect on the new 
democratic Italy. The Free Territory was a dangerous compromise, 
and he doubted whether the international body would have enough vitality 
and independence. A veto in the Security Council could block action 
in the territory whereas the Governor ought to have all powers to 
guarantee preservation of its international status. It was essential for 
economic reasons that there be undisturbed traffic between Trieste and 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and Italy desired a pledge from 
them that there would be no discrimination against Trieste. 

M. Molotov, opening the discussion said both statements, especially 
the Italian, amounted to threats, and suggested that they be referred to 
the Ministers’ deputies, but Mr. Byrnes objected that this would be 
asking the latter to alter the frontier line, already agreed by the Ministers. 
He agreed, however, that the statements should be discussed by them 
when they reached Trieste again on their agenda. 

Nov. 8.—The Ministers considered a new draft for Article 16 of the 
Italian Treaty, submitted by the Yugoslav delegate, providing that the 
Free City should be neutral and demilitarized with order in the hands 
of a police force recruited locally only. The Governor would be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Council after consultation with the 
two countries. Yugoslavia would have a free zone within the port 


_ and would assume the obligation of representing the City in its foreign 


relations. 
The Council received a letter from the Italian Government stating 


' that Marshal Tito’s offer formed a basis for negotiations, except in 
relation to Gorizia, which Italy could not cede. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF U.N.O. 


THE General Assembly of U.N.O. was opened at Flushing Meadoy 
on Oct. 23 by President Truman, who made the following points: the 
Government and people of the U.S.A. would extend the fullest measure 
of co-operation in making a home for the United Nations, and the 
meeting of the Assembly there symbolized the abandonment by the 
U.S.A. of a policy of isolation. The vast majority of Americans Wer 
resolved that the U.S.A., to the full limit of its strength, should cop. 
tribute to the establishment and maintenance of a just and lasting 
peace. 

The United Nations was not intended to settle the problems arising 
out of the war; it was intended to provide the means for maintaining 
international peace in the future after settlements had been made. 
The latter rested upon the four freedoms; all fundamental freedoms, to 
which all the United Nations were pledged under the Charter. The 
fourth, freedom from fear, meant, above all, freedom from fear of war. 
That was attainable now. The fears about war which had been aroused 
all over the world were unwarranted and unjustified. The people of 
every nation were sick of war, and no responsible Government could 
ignore this universal feeling. The heart of America’s foreign policy 
was a sincere desire for peace, and “this nation will work patiently for 
peace by every means consistent with self-respect and security”. 

By the Charter, every member of U.N.O. was bound to keep the 
peace, and, more specifically, was bound to refrain in its international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any State. There must be agreement upon 
a positive, constructive course of action to remove the fear of war. 
There must be a peace with justice for all nations and for individuals 
without distinction as to race, creed, or colour. Above all, they must 
not let differences in economic and social systems stand in the way of 
peace. 

Propaganda that promoted distrust and misunderstanding among the 
Allies would not help them. Agreements designed to remove the fear 
of war could be reached only by the co-operation of nations to respect 
the legitimate interests of all States. Lasting agreements between the 
Allies could not be imposed by one nation, nor could they be reached 
at the expense of the security, independence, or integrity of any nation. 

The Assembly was the world’s supreme deliberative body; its highest 
obligation was to speak for all mankind in such a way as to promote the 
unity of all members on behalf of a peace that would be lasting, because 
founded on justice. It should demonstrate the importance of freedom 
of speech to the cause of peace, and he did not share the view of any 
who were fearful of the effects of free and frank discussion in the 
United Nations. The free and direct exchange of arguments and 
information promoted understanding, and so contributed in the long 
run to the removal of the fear of war and of some of its causes. 

The U.S.A. believed that the rule of unanimous accord among the 
5 permanent members of the Security Council imposed upon those 
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members a special obligation to seek and reach agreement that would 
enable them and the Council to fulfil their responsibilities under the 
Charter towards their fellow members of U.N.O. The exercise of 
neither veto rights nor majority rights could make peace secure; there 
was no substitute for agreements that were universally acceptable 
because they were just. 

Two of the greatest obligations of U.N.O. remained to be fulfilled: 
frst, they must reach an agreement establishing international controls 
of atomic energy, and secondly, they must reach agreements that would 
remove the fear of other weapons of mass destruction. The U.S.A. 
believed a concerted effort must be made to break down the barriers 
to a free flow of information among the nations, and regarded freedom 
of expression and freedom to receive information — the right of the 
people to know — as among the most important of those human rights 
and fundamental freedoms to which they were pledged under the 
Charter. 

The U.S.A. would support U.N.O. with all its resources. The use 
of force or the threat of force anywhere in the world to break the peace 
was of direct concern to the American people. History had made them 
one of the strongest nations, and had therefore placed upon them 
special responsibilities to conserve their strength and to use it rightly. 


' The American people would do their best to meet these responsibilities, 


both in the making of the peace and in the fulfilment of the long-range 


- tasks of U.N.O., which they looked upon not as a temporary expedient, 


but as a permanent partnership between the peoples for their common 


| peace and well-being. 


M. Spaak said the world looked anxiously to them for results, and 


| the opinion, in the Secretary-General’s report, that U.N.O. had failed 
' to capture the imagination of the peoples of the world in the degree 


hoped for should not discourage them, but stimulate them in their 


efforts. 


The Cuban delegate, in a communication to the steering committee, 


_ asked that the Charter should be reviewed, and the Australian delegate 
' proposed that the abuse of the veto power should be discussed by the 
Assembly. 


Oct. 24.—Mr. Trygvie Lie read a report on the work of the U.N.O. 
in which he reviewed the principal items on the agenda, underlining 
the pressing need to bring to life the Trusteeship Council, since the 
Charter could not be realized until U.N.O. had fulfilled “its solemn 
obligation to the non-self-governing dependent territories”. There 
were still too many examples, even in some of the highly-developed 
countries, where elementary human rights were denied to some sections 
of the population. He begged the Assembly to give comprehensive 
guidance to the organs and member States of U.N.O. about their 
relations with Spain, still a Fascist State, and then outlined the “strictly 
limited progress” the Atomic Energy Commission had made. 

The Mexican delegate (the Foreign Minister) said there were two 
main disappointments in the way the nations were conducting their 
atfairs: the big Powers had failed to consolidate the peace, and the 
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‘The < eel delegate agreed, and said the authors of the Charte: 
envisaged the Security Council as a body to act when security yas 
threatened or a rupture had occurred, and it was to have powers to see 
that its decisions were carried out. This called for decision, but the 
Council had been incapable of this even in cases of only limited impor- 
tance. The Brazilian and Peruvian delegates also criticized the Counc] 
and advocated abolition of the veto. 

In the steering or general committee (composed of the heads of the 
British, French, U.S.A., Soviet, Chinese, South African, and Vener. 
uelan delegations) Gen. Smuts asked that the first item on the agenda, 
dealing with Indians in South Africa, should be deleted, as contlicting 
with the Charter, as the question concerned Indians w ho were South 
African nationals. 

The Indian delegate, invited to the committee table, said it would 
be a serious incursion into the rights of the Assembly if the committee 
decided whether to include the item on the agenda. 

M. Vyshinsky said the question was an international one, repre- 
senting a breach of agreement between India and South Africa regarding 
the fate of Indian nationals, and that India had every reason to call the 
Assembly’s attention to it. 

The British delegate moved that it be referred to the committee of 
6 jurists, saying that Gen. Smuts had made the point that the Assembly 
had no jurisdiction to discuss the case. Gen. Smuts agreed. 

The committee adopted, by 5 votes to 3, a U.S. proposal that the 
Assembly be recommended to send the question both to the legal 
committee and the political committee. 

Oct. 25.—The steering committee dealt with the Australian and 
Cuban proposals, and M. Vyshinsky withdrew his opposition to the 
sending to the Assembly of the Cuban and other proposals regarding 
the veto and the question of the future of South-West Africa. He 
argued, however, that the Cuban resolution struck at what was wrongly 
called the power of the veto, but which was in reality the principle of 
five-Power unanimity. The White Russian delegate supported him. 

The British delegate said that though his Government thought the 
recent use of the veto had brought the Security Council into disrepute, 
they thought it would be premature to amend the Charter. It would 
be unwise, however, to block discussion of the subject. The U.S. 
delegate agreed and was supported by France and China. M. Vyshin- 
sky then withdrew his opposition to this. 

In the Assembly the Argentine delegate argued that the veto should 
be discarded, as it contradicted the basic principles underlying the 
Charter, and those of Belgium, Brazil, and Peru seconded Mexico's 
request that it should be amended or abolished. The Indian delegate 
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jemanded for India a place in the larger organs of U.N.O., such as the 
Trusteeship Council, and protested that India could accept no dis- 
crimination against nations anywhere, e.g. in South Africa. 

Mr. Noel Baker paid a tribute to Mr. Truman’s address, and then 
dealt with the work of U.N.O. He did not think it would be wise at 
this stage to amend the Charter; it was better to try to make it work 
and so discover what was wrong. As to the anxiety about the Security 
Council, if members had disputes, where should they discuss them but 
there? _It could not be suggested that they seek adjustment outside the 
Council. There had to be give and take; one permanent member 
holding certain views could hardly invoke the principle of unanimity 
to demand that 4 others with different views should conform with his. 
There had been reckless use of the veto, and if it went on the Council 
would lose all credit. He asked his Soviet colleagues whether they 
could not now help in the Assembly, in consultation with all other 
members, to examine what had happened in the Council and agree on 
measures whereby a better start could be made. 

Turning to the problem of atomic energy, his Government believed 
it should be debated in the Assembly, and welcomed the technical 
committee’s report which made it clear there was no way in which it 
could be made available for peaceful purposes without making weapons 
equally available. There were two alternatives to a race in atomic 
armaments: one, that nations must be prepared to forbid the manufac- 
ture of any atomic products, but that must be dismissed; and the 
other, for nations to agree to a system of control, but that required 
that all nations should open their frontiers so that it could function. 
International control could only create fear and suspicion unless it was 
so comprehensive that it covered all stages, and was safeguarded at 
every stage. The British Government believed that a system of control 
could be worked out, and he believed his delegation could make its best 
contribution by devoting its knowledge and resources to the convention 
drafted by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Oct. 26.—In the Assembly the Norwegian delegate asked that some- 
thing positive be done to Spain, and suggested that the question might 
be made a topic of a separate debate. The Turkish delegate said that 
though military might was a powerful weapon the force of world 
opinion was far more potent. He hoped the veto would sometime vanish 
ina majority rule, but indicated that Turkey did not intend to support 
the Cuban motion to revise the Charter. Chile also stated that she 


_ would not press for revision. 


Oct. 28.—In the Assembly the New Zealand delegate compared the 
Security Council to a fire station in which each of the 5 firemen decided 


for himself whether he should go to a fire, and, indeed, whether the 


fire station should go. ‘The small Powers had accepted great obligations 


_ to the Council, and they had been given a system which was neither 
' collective nor security. The Council, because of the veto, could not 
_ take action against a large Power, nor against a small Power protected 
by a large one. What was needed was that the great Powers should 
give up a little of their freedom to run their affairs to suit themselves, 
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Dr. Koo said China stood for a moderate use of the veto. He believed 
it was still too early to modify the Charter. The Egyptian delegate ajc, 
advocated more moderate use of the veto. He urged that it be a recog. 
nized principle of international law that no State could maintain forces 
in the territory of another sovereign State without the unreserye 
consent of the people concerned. 

M. Masaryk said there was no iron curtain over Czechoslovakia, by; 
there might be some screen round Spain, the question of which country 
the Secretary-General had quite rightly brought up. The White 
Russian delegate argued that Britain, by her troops in Greece and her 
imperial defensive system in the Middle East, was in default oa one o; 
other of her obligations under the Charter, while the U.S.A, by 
helping “one group” in China against the ‘‘democrats’’ there, wa 
pursuing a policy ill-calculated to bring about peace. He strongly 
opposed any undermining of the veto. 

The Polish delegate said the Trusteeship Council should begin by 
exposing “the hypocrisy of certain declarations on liberty and demo. 
cracy by those who barbarously mistreat so-called colonial peoples”, 
He also opposed any interference with the veto. 

Oct. 29.—The Dutch delegate said that if the veto must remain in 
the Charter it should be used only in cases of importance and clear 
necessity. He warned the Assembly not to let their aversion — shared 
by Holland — to the Franco régime to override their common sense, 
They did not want to be the involuntary instrument of the consolidation 

of the régime. 

M. Molotov deplored the fact that the Security Council took no 
action on Spain since, “‘in this way certain great Powers took a moral 
responsibility for the future to take action against a dangerous hot-bed 
of Fascism in Europe’. In the Persian case the Council had adopted 
an unwarranted and openly unfavourable attitude towards the Soviet 
Union, and in this had made a gross error which must undermine its 
prestige. He then complained that the prestige of U.N.O. was being 
undermined by its failure, so far, to create the Trusteeship Council. 
Countries would not let go of their firm hold on the mandates of 
Palestine, Tanganyika, Togoland, New Guinea, etc., while the South 
African Government had gone even farther, and demanded that it be 
permitted to annex South-West Africa, in flagrant contradiction to the 
Charter. India had, in the Assembly, appealed for support and assis- 
tance, though under the Charter her relationship with Britain should 
be based on sovereign equality. ‘‘We cannot turn a deaf ear to all this,” 
he said. “It is high time the just demands of India were recognized; 
likewise the Netherlands must recognize the justice of the demands of 
the peoples of Indonesia.’’ Greek Fascists had been able to throw off 
all restraint, thanks to the protection of British troops. 

The presence of armed forces of the United Nations in foreign non- 
enemy countries gave rise to serious uneasiness, and, for its part, the 
Soviet Union was prepared to submit information regarding the 
number of its troops to the Security Council. “Why’’, he asked, “should 

any one of us conceal from the United Nations the actual position?” 
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There was a misguided desire to attribute the shortcomings of U.N.O. 
« the use of the so-called veto, and the campaign conducted under the 
mise of a struggle against the veto could not be ignored. It would be 
naive to overlook the fact that it had assumed a character definitely 
hostile to the Soviet Union. There were two main tendencies existing 
‘ international affairs, both struggling with U.N.O. to gain influence 
over its proceedings. One based itself on the fundamentals of the 
United Nations and on respect for the underlying principles. ‘The 
other intended to shake the foundations on which U.N.O. rested and 
pave the way for the proponents of a different course. The Soviet 
Union stood unshakably for respect for U.N.O. and the Charter. “‘We 
must take into account’’, he said, ‘“‘the possibility of increased influence 
in certain countries of aggressive imperialist circles who, for the sake 
of achieving world domination, can embark on reckless... military 
adventures. Churchill, who has sympathizers both in England and the 
U.S.A., is a prophet for such imperialists. ‘The proponents of this. . . 
profoundly reactionary policy see the greatest obstacle to the realization 
of their expansionist plans in the Soviet Union, against which, in their 
impotent rage, they would be prepared to unleash all the dogs.”’ 

What would the political consequences be, he asked, if the campaign 
to repeal the veto were successful? The disputes testified to an intensi- 
fication of antagonisms between two principal policies, one defending 
international co-operation, and the other prompted by the desire of 
certain groups to gain world domination. Repudiation of the principle 
of unanimity of all the great Powers would mean in practice the 
liquidation of the United Nations because that principle was the 
corner-stone of the organization. Unless the great Powers kept together, 
the claimants for world domination would have a free hand for all sorts 
of adventures until they broke their necks. The stronger Powers could 
put pressure on others in a number of ways. Warships and aircraft 


' appeared in some places where success in diplomatic negotiations was 


required. Dollars and pounds were not always restricted to home 
consumption, especially when it was necessary to resort to dollar 
diplomacy. Some groups wanted nothing less than the submission of 
all peoples to their dictation and their money bags. 

There was no reason to postpone the adoption of the convention, 
proposed by the Soviet, on banning the manufacture and use of 
atomic weapons. The time had come to effect measures for general 
restrictions of armaments. Their reduction would be a blow to 
expansionist aspirations of those groups who had not learnt the lessons 


| of the collapse of aggression in the war. The atom bomb had been 
_ used against cities but never against troops, and anyhow, it could 
possibly be answered by atom bombs on the other side and, maybe, 


even by something else besides. 
In accordance with Article 11 of the Charter he submitted the 


_ following proposal: In the interests of consolidating peace the Assembly 


considered a general reduction of armaments necessary. Implementa- 


_ tion of a decision on reduction should aim primarily at the banning of 
_ the manufacture and use of atomic energy for military purposes. The 
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Assembly to recommend to the Security Council to provide for th. 
practical achievement of the above objectives. The Assembly to call op 
all Governments to render every possible assistance to the Council in 
this responsible undertaking, to lighten the economic burden of arm. 
ments. 

Oct. 30.—The U.S. delegate, addressing the Assembly, said the 
U.S.A. believed that the Russian disarmament proposal should be 
placed on the Assembly’s agenda and be fully discussed. The Sovier’s 
initiative was appropriate “because of its mighty armies’, and in the 
same way the American initiative had been appropriate in the field of 
atomic weapons. The U.S.A. also attached great importance ty 
removing other weapons of mass destruction. As to States having 
increased their armaments since the war, the U.S.A. had progressively 
and rapidly reduced its military establishment, but did not intend t) 
disarm unilaterally. It advocated inspection and other methods of 
preventing violation of disarmament agreements, but the regulation of 
armaments and their reduction could not be effectively planned except 
in relation to the progress of the negotiation of the armed forces 
agreements called for in Article 43. He called attention to the dilatory 
methods of the Soviet Union in the military staff committee which was 
dealing with this question. 

As to the demand for particulars of allied armed forces in foreign 
countries the U.S.A. had nothing to hide, but it was their opinion that 
the proposed inquiry “should include all mobilized armed forces, 
whether at home or abroad’”’. He went on to say that he thought the 
Assembly and the other organizations should go to great lengths to 
approach unanimity rather than to enact resolutions over a large 
dissenting group. Their discussions would prosper better if they were 
concerned always with ‘“‘what is right, not who is right’’. In the 
Security Council the rule of the great Powers on measures relating to 
the enforcement of peace was wise and necessary at this stage, and in 
the field of the pacific settlement of disputes it prevented the Council, 
if it were properly applied, from being progressively committed to a 
course of action inconsistent with the vital interests of any permanent 
member. The U.S.A. hoped nevertheless that, in the field of settlement 
of disputes as distinct from enforcement measures, the permanent 
members of the Council might find it desirable in the future to support 
the modification of the requirements for unanimity. They recognized 
that there was room for improvement in the application of Article 27 
and in its interpretation by the four Powers. 

Mr. Makin, for Australia, protested against M. Molotov’s “‘serious 
and totally unjustified charge’ that the attack on the veto was an 
anti-Soviet conspiracy. Having seen the rule at work, he said, and 
heard the unreasonable claims made by Russia to block any proposed 

recommendation the Council was asked to make and with which she 
disagreed, Australia asked that the Assembly take steps to prevent 
practices that were not in accordance with the principles and spirit of 
the Charter. 

In the Security Council M. Molotov supported Poland’s propos! 
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that the Council should drop Spain from the agenda to clear the way 
for the discussion of recommendations by the Assembly, and wanted 
the matter discussed at once. 

Oct. 31.—The Assembly’s general debate ended with a speech by 
the Ukrainian delegate (in French) paraphrasing M. Molotov’s speech 
of Oct. 29. 

The steering committee, on a British suggestion, decided to recom- 
mend to the Assembly that the Russian disarmament proposals be 
included in the agenda, as also the question of relations between U.N.O. 
and Spain, the latter on a joint request by Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway, and Venezuela. 

The Assembly then adopted the agenda without debate and decided 

on the distribution among the 6 main committees of the matters to be 
dealt with in accordance with the steering committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 
The Secretary-General was informed by Czechoslovakia, the 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia that they refused to take part in the proposed 
Vienna conference on Danubian navigation, and telegraphed to the 
U.K., U.S.A., France, and Greece to ask if they still wished the 
conference to be held. 

Nov. 1.—The Budgetary Administrative Committee considered the 
first budget estimates of U.N.O. showing expenditure for 1946 at 
$19,600,000, and for 1947 at $23,790,000. The allocations suggested 
were: U.S.A., 49.89 per cent, the U.S.S.R., 6 per cent, and the U.K., 
10. The U.S. delegate said that in order to avoid a situation in which 
one nation might be able to exercise, through financial control, a 
preponderance of authority he thought none should contribute more 
than 25 per cent of the administrative budget, though the U.S.A. would 
be ready to pay a larger proportion of operation expenses, e.g. for 
refugees. He told the committee it must guard against the dangers that 
either U.N.O. would become so dear that all the peace-loving States 
could not afford to belong or that too much fiscal responsibility would 
be in the hands of one or two members. He remarked that if 5 per cent 
of the world’s population possessed 50 per cent of its income then the 
sooner every country adopted the U.S. economic system the better 
for the world. 

Nov. 2.—M. Gusev, in the Budgetary Committee said there was 
waste in the organization of the secretariat, whose staff ought to be 
reduced by 35 to 40 per cent, but the Secretary-General said his 
judgments were wrong, and that the organization he himself was 


| building up was the one the Assembly had directed him to build and 


it was not yet complete. 

In the Political Committee the Australian delegate gave notice of a 
motion asking the Assembly to declare that the admission of new 
members was a corporate act, that the Assembly had the primary and 
final responsibility in the process of admission, and that the Security 


_ Council’s recommendations should be based solely on the judgment of 


the Council that the applicant was able and willing to carry out the 


' obligations under those sections of the Charter which came within the 
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competence of the Council. (The Security Council had given j, 
recommendations to Iceland, Sweden, and Afghanistan when they 
applied, and the committee accepted those recommendations, but : 
other candidates—including Portugal, Eire, and Transjordan, 4; 
were not in diplomatic relations with Russia—had not been recom. 
mended for election. ‘The other two were Albania and Outer Mongolia, 

The Committee agreed to pass on to the Assembly for ratification the 
Security Council’s recommendations for Sweden, Iceland, and 
Afghanistan. The Egyptian delegate asked for the rejected applications 
to be reconsidered, saying the Council had gone beyond its authority jp 
refusing them. M. Vyshinsky held that the subject was closed, but the 
Mexican and U.S. delegates supported the Australian view. 

Nov. 4.—The Trusteeship Committee met, and Mr. Ivor Thoma 
for the U.K., pointed out that so far as the great Powers had submitted 
agreements to the Assembly every step had been taken to bring the 
mandated territories under trusteeship. The British Government had 
kept the texts of the trusteeship agreements open until the last possible 
moment to meet so far as possible any suggestions by other Govern. 
ments. They had lain unacknowledged in a Moscow pigeon-hole fo; 
nearly 10 months. British policy was to bring the trusteeship council 
into existence as soon as possible, and ‘‘it can be brought into existence 
this session’, he added. The Soviet’s main contribution towards that 
end had been effectively to prevent the examination of the texts of the 
agreements between the two parts of this Assembly. 

Mr. Thomas also corrected many allegations made against colonial 
administration, including the “‘legend’’ that the colonies were a source 
of tribute. The trusteeship chapter of the Charter was the product, and, 
indeed, the interpretation of modern British colonial policy, and he 
claimed that the fundamental freedoms were better safeguarded 
throughout the colonies than in many sovereign States. Britain set the 
same standard of policy for all territories, whether under international 
supervision or not. 

Britain, he said, would fulfil the obligation, under Article 73, to 
transmit certain information to the Secretary-General, but the material 
supplied was “‘for information purposes”. The United Nations had no 
supervisory rights. As to the trusteeship agreements for Tanganyika, 
Togoland, and the Cameroons the Assembly could approve or dis- 
approve them, but could not amend them, but only suggest amend- 
ments. The important thing was to bring the system into being. 

Gen. Smuts thought it was wrong in principle to call for a common 
form of government for all mandated territories. The vast, inhospitable 
region of South-West Africa was so essentially a part of South Africa 
and its people that such an architect of the mandate system as President 
Wilson had foreseen only one future for it— incorporation in the Union. 
This was needed to remove doubts which militated against its effective 
economic development and to make a separate fiscal system unneces- 
sary. The activities of the Nazis had almost led to its being a spring- 
board for aggression against the Union. 

South Africa felt precluded by its international responsibilities from 
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taking advantage of the war to effect a change without consultation with 
the inhabitants or the competent international organs, and he compared 
this with the action taken in other parts of the world where 3 border States 
were incorporated without any consultation with the comity of nations. 

He described in detail the advantages for South-West Africa of 
incorporation in the Union, and the methods adopted to consult the 
European and native inhabitants, including the steps taken to ensure 
that the natives clearly understood the question. Some 280,000 of them 
were in favour of joining, 33,000 against it, and 56,000 could not be 
consulted. If incorporation took place, so far from the inhabitants’ 
rights of self-government being diminished, their capacity to exercise 
those rights would be increased. 

The Security Council met and adopted unanimously the Polish 
proposal that the question of Spain be dropped from the list of items 
of which the Council was seized. 

Nov. 5.— The Political and Security Committee of the Assembly 
dealt with an Argentine amendment to the resolution sending the 
Assembly the committee’s decision re the election of Sweden, Iceland, 
and Afghanistan. It overruled, by 46 votes to 4, Soviet and White 
Russian objections to the wording, but arrived at no decision on the 
form of resolution in which it would recommend the admission of the 
three countries. The Soviet delegate said the Soviet Union would not 


| regard the committee’s decision as binding. 


The White Russian delegate submitted a resolution that the Assembly 
should consider Europe, particularly Geneva, for the permanent or 
temporary H.Q. of U.N.O. 

In the Trusteeship Committee the Indian delegate argued that the 
system ought to be arranged so that the administering Powers acted 
only as agents of U.N.O., and that time-tables for self-government 
should be included in every agreement. He complained that Britain 
had not consulted India about the agreement for Tanganyika, and 
attacked South Africa for inequalities and indignities suffered by the 
native peoples there. 

The steering committee, by 8 votes to 3, admitted to the agenda the 
U.S. proposal that consideration be given to the claims of New York 
and San Francisco as permanent H.Q. of U.N.O. A Ukrainian 
amendment to reconsider Europe was defeated by 7 votes to 2, with 
3 abstentions. 

Nov. 6.—The political committee decided to send to the Assembly 
a resolution recommending the election of Sweden, Iceland, and 
Afghanistan, together with the drafting amendment proposed by 
Argentina, and then discussed resolutions by Egypt and other countries 
vd the pre of the rejected applicants to be re-opened in the Security 

ouncil. 

The British delegate, supporting Egypt, thought the Council was 
entitled to make a decision only on the basis of the qualifications 
stipulated in the Charter. The Canadian delegate said that on that 
basis there was no doubt about the eligibility of Portugal and Eire, and 
agreed that there was a clear case for reconsidering the applications. 
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Nov. 7.—The political committee received from the White Russi, 
delegation a proposal that diplomatic and trade relations with Spain 
should be terminated, all rail, sea, air and postal communications being 
suspended. The committee heard M. Gromyko reply to protests fron 
most of its members against the Security Council’s rejection (by th 
veto of the Soviet) of the applications of Portugal, Eire, and Trans. 
jordan for membership. He said the essential test whether a Stat 
fulfilled the Charter’s conditions (of being peace loving and willing to 
carry out the obligations of the Charter) was its conduct during the 
war. Portugal and Eire, having been neutral, were not fit and prope: 
candidates, whereas Albania and Outer Mongolia were qualified by 
their war services. He was not sure of the sovereign status of Trans. 
jordan. 

Nov. 8.—The administrative and budgetary committee was informed 
by the U.S. delegate that it could count on the wholehearted co-opera. 
tion of his Government “‘in striving through the United Nations for, 
system of mutual defence against aggression and for an organized peace 
with justice in a better, safer, and happier world”. 

In the social and humanitarian committee Mrs. Roosevelt defended 
the draft constitution of the International Refugee Organization agains 
attacks by M. Vyshinsky. (He had asked that it should exclude from 
international assistance any refugee or D.P. who refused to return tp 
his country of origin). She said it would be foreign to the U.S. concep. 
tion of democracy to force repatriation on any human being, and people 
who did not wish to return were not necessarily Fascists. 

Sir John Boyd Orr submitted to U.N.O. a report on the work of its 
Food and Agricultural Organization. 

The economic and financial committee heard the Chinese delegate, 
who expressed gratitude to U.N.R.R.A., but said that owing to insufi- 
cient food supplies millions had died. The Argentine delegate stated 
that supplies from there had been seriously affected by lack of farm 
machinery and by the enforced diversion of grain and linseed from food 
to fuel purposes. The Canadian delegate submitted a resolution urging 
Governments and international agencies to adopt or retain measures 
for reducing food scarcities and facilitating equitable distribution. 

Nov. 10.—The Assembly decided to support the admission of Sweden, 
Iceland, and Afghanistan to membership, and adopted the insertion of 
the words proposed by Denmark, “‘in accordance with Article 4 of the 
Charter and rules 113 and 114 of the rules of procedure’’. It also, by 
28 votes to 15, allowed a U.S. resolution re-opening the question of 
the site of the U.N. headquarters to be placed on the agenda, with 
an amendment (British) permitting sites anywhere in the U.S.A. to 
be considered. M. Molotov suggested that the next session of the 
Assembly be held in Europe. . 

In the social and humanitarian committee the British delegate, 1 
upholding the draft constitution of the International Refugee Organ 
zation, said that in 16 out of 18 points the U.K. and U.S. delegates hat 
in September made compromises to meet the Soviet views. But M 
Vyshinsky had now taken up a whole session of the committee with! 
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speech ignoring the draft constitution and setting out propositions 
which had already received adequate consideration and been rejected. 
It was not true that Britain and the U.S.A. were preventing the re- 
patriation of refugees and D.P.s for ulterior motives. Out of 12 million 
D.P.s in Germany at the end of hostilities, 11 million had been enabled 
to return home. Nearly all Gen. Anders’s forces had been removed 
from Italy. 

The Indian delegate said India had decided not to become a member 
of the IL.R.O. India was not suitable for settlement of refugees from 
Europe and her immediate interest lay in repatriation of 300,000 to 
400,000 displaced Indians who sought refuge in India from Far Eastern 
countries. 

The Ukrainian delegate, in a long attack on British and U.S. D.P.s’ 
camps, accused both countries of side stepping the question of the 
existence of quislings, war criminals, and traitors in them. 

The Assembly adopted by acclamation an Egyptian proposal to put 
on the agenda a resolution asking the United Nations to end racial and 


religious persecution. 


MR. BEVIN’S STATEMENT ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS ON OCT. 22 


SPEAKING in the House of Commons on Oct. 22 on the world 
situation, Mr. Bevin said that World War No. 2 had caused the greatest 
upheaval that had ever been seen, and that the whole problem of world 
reconstruction was entirely different from and infinitely more difficult 
than after World War No. 1. 

After the latter Russia was a defeated nation and her position was 
largely ignored, although this was felt by many to be a great mistake. 
Had this error not been committed and if the United States had joined 
the League of Nations, there was a great probability that World War 
No. 2 might have been avoided. He was not unhopeful that this time 
understanding would be reached, in spite of the large amount of 
propaganda that was being put out against the British Empire and 
Commonwealth. 

In a reference to the Far East, he said it was a region of very great 
importance, particularly to the British Commonwealth. Australia had 
had to face the dangers of a possible invasion, and she was therefore 
concerned about the future settlement with Japan and the peace to be 
established in the Pacific. At the end of 1945 it was decided at the 
Moscow Conference to establish a Four Power trusteeship for Korea, 
| but unfortunately not much progress had been made. With regard to 
the occupation of Japan and the handling of the general situation in 
the Far East, Britain had co-operated closely with Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada. The demilitarization of Japan was complete. 
It only remained to ensure that she had neither the resources nor the 
| desire to tread the path of aggression again. He hoped the Japanese 
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people would put into practice the democratic ideals of their ney 
Constitution. 

China was in a state of great unrest owing to the dispute between 
the Government and the Communists. It was hoped that General 
Marshall, whom the United States sent there, would eventually be 
successful in effecting a reconciliation between the two parties. ~ 

After stating that British troops would be out of Indonesia }y 
Nov. 30, he said the Netherlands and Indonesian delegations had met 
under the chairmanship of Lord Killearn, and on Oct. 14 a truce 
between the armed forces was concluded. He hoped that by Noy. 20 
a settlement would have been reached. z 

Farther north progress had also been made towards a settlement of 
the territorial disputes between Siam and Indo-China. He added tha 
the food situation in Far Eastern territories was still very serious and 
had hampered work in these lands. 

Talks with Egypt were still continuing with the aim of founding 
new alliance based on identity of interest, principles of partnership, 
and mutual responsibility, but these were being hampered by internal 
political differences in Egypt. These discussions did not only affect 
Egypt but had repercussions over the whole Middle East, and it was 
very necessary to avoid creating suspicion or difficulties with other 
countries. He reminded the House that the Suez Canal had been 
open to world shipping on equal terms, and it was that status they 
were determined to maintain. , 

Dealing next with Persia he said that the situation there was danger- 
ous. He was very anxious that she should not fall a victim to any 
difference of opinion between the three larger Powers. The British 
interests were those of large employers of labour, who were looking 
after the welfare of their employees and observing the labour laws laid 
down by the Persian Government. Persia must be allowed to maintain 
her independence free from foreign interference. 

With reference to Turkey, it was recognized that the Montreux 
Convention needed some modification, but H.M. Government could 
not agree to the Soviet having a base in the Straits, as this would mean 
that the control of the waterway rested in their hands and not in the 
hands of the territorial Power most concerned. Neither was it accept- 
able to the Government or the U.S.A. that Turkey and the Soviet 
should be jointly responsible for the defence of the Straits. It was felt 
that this should be Turkey’s sole responsibility. 

It was regretted that Greece had suffered from so much external 
interference, and he hoped that she would shortly have a broadly based 
Government and that her internal affairs would soon be reverting to 
normal. She must be left alone to settle her affairs. It was hoped to 
withdraw British troops very shortly. 

Referring to Trieste, Mr. Bevin said he hoped that the Yugoslav 
Government would withdraw their opposition, and that it would be 
possible to make this area a strong Free Territory with an impartial 
Government under the control of U.N.O. 

With regard to the economic provisions of the five treaties, the 
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Government had made it clear that they did not expect preferential 
treatment, but they did expect the same treatment as others. This 
dificulty became clear when the Danube was considered. It was felt 
that freedom of navigation should be maintained. This was a most 
yrgent problem, and it was proposed to call a conference to deal with 
it at a future meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

He was disappointed that the work on the peace treaties had not 
included a settlement with Austria. This was a most urgent problem, 
as until a treaty was made and the occupation forces withdrawn Russia 
would claim that it was necessary to keep forces in Rumania and 
Hungary on the lines of communication between Russia and Austria. 
Moreover, *the Allies were bound by the Moscow Declaration to re- 
establish a free and independent Austria, and Austria had shown 
herself quite fitted to take over the management of her own affairs; she 
had held free and honest elections, and had made a wise and statesman- 
like agreement with Italy about the South Tirol. 

Germany was the most difficult problem of all, and he said that the 
best means of securing European peace was a united effort by the four 
Powers in co-operation with their smaller allies. This applied especially 
to Germany, and to bring it about there would have to be a general 
improvement in relations and a much greater confidence between the 
four great allies. The continuance of American interest in Europe was 
vital to the peace of Europe, and was one of the brightest parts of the 
post-war picture. Equally the Government were glad to note Marshal 
Stalin’s statement categorically denying the idea that Russia might be 
intending to use Germany against the West. Whatever differences of 
opinion there were, the four Powers in Germany were determined to 
prevent any future aggression. The issues would have to be faced at 
a special meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in New York, 
where it was hoped agreement on general principles would be reached. 
Inthe meantime Britain was prepared to fulfil the conditions laid down 
by the Potsdam Agreement, provided it applied to all four zones. The 
British and Americans were not prepared to continue buying food and 
other goods to send to Western Germany while the Russians were 
taking similar goods from Eastern Germany to Russia. To ease this 
situation the American offer to merge their zone with the British was 
accepted. Meanwhile, the utmost was being done to reduce the cost of 
maintaining the British and U.S. zones at the minimum subsistence 
level. 

It was very necessary that German industry should not be perman- 
ently crippled. The ownership of basic industries had to be considered 
80 that they were not again in the hands of men capable of financing 
war. In the meantime the C.-in-C. was responsible for the coal and 
steel industries; similar action would shortly be taken in the cases of 
the heavy, chemical, and mechanical engineering industries. ‘‘Our 
intention”, he said, “‘is that those industries shall be owned and con- 
trolled in future by the public.” These industries were in great dis- 
order and operating at a considerable loss. He thought that the 
statement about public ownership would give life to those Germans 
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who had been led to such disaster by cartels and trusts. He added 
that the production of war material was to be prohibited and tha 
Germany must be made self-supporting in the near future. 

Another pressing problem was Germany’s frontiers. It had beep 
agreed at Potsdam that a large part of Eastern Germany was to be put 
provisionally under Polish supervision, but the Western frontiers were 
not dealt with. It was thought that the French desire to incorporate 
the Saar in their economic and administrative system without formally 
annexing it was in order, and that the matter should be settled as soon 
as possible, but her proposal that the Rhineland should be detached 
and formed into a separate State was not acquiesced in by H.\. 
Government. He thought that it would be pessible to satisfy French 
security by providing for the maintenance in those territories of an 
allied force, even after the end of the occupation of the rest of Germany, 

It was with the greatest reluctance that Great Britain had agreed to 
the vast changes in the Polish frontier, on which Russia had insisted, 
British assent was given after the Provisional Polish Government had 
promised to hold free and unfettered elections, and to give the allied 
press full freedom to report on developments before and during them. 
The Polish Government also agreed that returning soldiers were 
to have free entry and the advantage of the use of lands that would 
be available. He added, ‘‘We see no reason why we should finally 
ratify the session of this vast territory to Poland without being satisfied 
that these assurances have been fully carried out”. The Government 
also wished to be assured that the Poles were able to develop this 
territory so that its economic resources were properly used. He then 
gave a reminder that it was in the interests of Europe that Germany 
did not become a permanent distressed area and that the Germans had 
a proper and reasonable standard of living. 

In a review of the situation in France he said that it was to the 
interest of all that she should be strong and prosperous. He had 
arranged with M. Bidault that Anglo-French trade should be developed. 
That did not mean that Britain was not anxious to develop her trade 
with other countries, particularly her immediate neighbours — the 
more trade she could do the more prosperous she would become. The 
corollary to freer trade was freer travel, and he was anxious to abolish 
visas and other handicaps to tourist traffic. Negotiations on this were 
already beginning with the French Government, and similar offers 
were about to be made to other countries. 

Mr. Bevin ended by stating that the peace-makers were working 
under great difficulties owing to the terrific inventions of science — 
atomic energy, bacteriological warfare, etc. The only effective antidote 
was to found a policy which would establish confidence and settle the 
outstanding political and territorial difficulties between nations, s0 
making the use of these devices so remote that the whole world could 
begin to think and act in an atmosphere of peace and confidence. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Meeting of the National Assembly, China. 

I.L.O.: Industrial Committees, Textile Committee, and 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, 
Brussels. 

U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, New York. 

Meeting of the Arab League, Cairo. 

General Election, Rumania. 

First general conference of U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris. 

Opening of preliminary talks on Germany by the Council, 
New York. 

The Zionist Congress Meeting, Basle. 

The General Election, Persia. 

Election of Council of the Republic, France. 

First Meeting of Indian Constituent Assembly, Delhi. 
Resumption of Palestine Conference, London. 


General Election in Poland. 
Fourth Session of Economic and Social Council, New York. 
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